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With Pick and Spade in Bible Lands 


Edited by Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Scientific Director of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania 


VER since Hamdy Bey was appointed Director- 
General of the Imperial Archeological Museum 

in Constantinople, there has been noticeable a gradual 
but constant change in the laws and methods applied 
for the protection of the archeological interests of the 
Ottoman Empire. Antiquities are esteemed for their 
intrinsic scientific value to-day by the administrative 
body of Turkey. 


School Times I called attention to the remarkable fact 


In a recent number of The Sunday 


that, by order of His Majesty, the present Sultan, a 
third large building has been erected on the beautiful 
terrace of the old seraglio at Stambul, within the last 
year, intended to receive the extraordinary coin col- 
lection of over a hundred thousand specimens, the 
library of rare Turkish and Arabic 
manuscripts recently bequeathed by 
a high official, the rich Hittite col- 


antiquity found is the exclusive property of the Crown, 
and cannot be exported except by special permit from 
the sovereign, as in the case of duplicates or special 
presents occasionally given to favored nations and 
individual explorers. Notwithstanding the great liber- 
ality which Abdul Hamid has often shown to foreign 
excavators, the representative collections of antiqui- 
ties retained in Constantinople have increased so 
rapidly, after twenty years of a wise and careful 
administration, that the Imperial Museum on the 
Bosphorus has become one of the leading archeo- 
logical storehouses of Europe. If it should continue 
to grow in the same proportion as it grew in the past, 
all the available space will soon be occupied. 


How the Excavated Treasures will be Cared for 
For several years the directors of the Imperial 
Museum have seriously considered the question as to 
the best means necessary to avoid crowding of the 
collections in Constantinople, and yet to utilize even 
the duplicates, as far as possible, for the general 
benefit of the Turkish nation. The thought that a 
museum should ever engage in selling antiquities was 
dismissed from the very beginning as contrary to the 
dignity and vital interests of a great national insti- 
tute. After much consideration and a thorough discus- 
sion of the whole problem, the administration has hit 
upon a novel and highly commendable plan, by 
which all the difficulties involved were easily solved, 
and such antiquities as are not de- 
sired in Constantinople will hence- 
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antiquities,—1I mention only the 
exquisite gilded terra-cotta vase, 
with reliefs, from the isle of Lesbos, 
—which hitherto were stored chiefly 
in the deep subterranean rooms of 
Tshinili Kiosk or in temporary sheds 
of the court-yards. 
The Problem that Has Faced 
the Ottoman Empire 

But the archeological treasures 
unearthed the different Eu- 
ropean and American explorers in 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Babylonia, 
arrive, year after year, in such large 
quantities, at Constantinople, that 
even the new, fine accommodations 
will prove insufficient for the proper 
arrangement and exhibition of the 
enormous mass of valuable material. 
According to the laws of excavations, 
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which in many respects are similar 
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to those prevailing in Greece, every 
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Other Good Things this Week 


Charles M. Sheldon’s Boyhood 
Told by Dr. Sheldon himself 


A Successful Sunday- School Library 
By Elizabeth L. Foote 


How One Class Grew 


An Early Christmas Suggestion 
By E. B. Palmer 


The Good Man and the Good Fellow 
An Editorial 


A Plan for the United Study of Missions 
By Mrs. J. T. Gracey 





forth be disposed of in a satisfactory 
In accordance with the 
strong recommendation sent by the 
Director-General to the Sublime 
Porte, the Minister of Public In- 
struction has decided to establish 
local museums in all the important 
In a short 
time these latter will be richly 
equipped with the antiquities acci- 
dentally found or methodically sup- 


manner. 





cities of the empire. 


plied by the foreign expeditions 


They will form centers of attraction 





to all kinds of visitors, and serve as 
an excellent means of instructing and 
educating the mass of the people, of 
fostering the steadily growing inter- 
est in archeological work, and of 
preserving the numerous ancient 
monuments scattered throughout the 
How much, also, science 
will profit from the wise measure, is 
very evident, for these local museums 
will tend to keep the excavated an- 


country. 
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tiquities in the neighborhood of the ruins where they 
were discovered, thus furnishing, according to the 
manner of similar museums in Greece, a valuable 
source of-information to properly introduced traveling 
students who may pursue certain lines of investigation 
in the interior. 


Jerusalem to be One of the Centers 

The first three local museums to be established in 
the near future are at Jerusalem, Koniah, and Baghdad. 
In fact, a beginning of the realization of this new and 
comprehensive scheme has already been made in the 
first-mentioned city, where thousands of Christian and 
Mohammedan pilgrims from all parts of the world 
flock together every spring, in order to visit the different 
spots hallowed by so many traditions, and to view the 
precious remains of biblical times. A nucleus of the 
new archeological museum in Jerusalem has been 
formed by the majority of the objects found within the 
last ten years by the English excavators of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund at Tell el-Hesy, Jerusalem, 
Tell es-Safi, Tell ej-Judaida, Tell Sandahanna, and 
elsewhere. These collections, catalogued and arranged 
by Dr. Bliss, together with a few other antiquities 
obtained elsewhere, are placed in six large show- 
cases in a good-sized room of the government school, 
just inside Herod's Gate, where they are in charge of 
Ismail Bey, the local director of public instruction. 
As this small museum is conveniently situated for 
travelers, a regular guardian will soon be appointed, 
and a catalog printed, that the collections can be 
examined by the public. According to a letter of 
Dr. Bliss to the secretary of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, the six glass cases contain the following an- 
tiquities : Case No. 1, examples of pre-Israelite pot- 
tery, including specimens from Tell el-Hesy ; case 
No. 2, a hundred and sixteen examples of Jewish 
pottery, including a series of the stamped jar-handles ; 
case No. 3, a hundred and eighty-four specimens of 
Seleucidan ware ; case No. 4, marked ‘ Miscellane- 
ous,'’ exhibits examples of 
terra-cotta figurines, human 
and animal, and various ob- 
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about one hour to the south of the fortress Heracleion, 
on the northern coast of the island. Here Mr. Evans 
has unearthed a large palace of the Mycenean period, 
whose probable date is about the middle of the sec- 
ond millennium B.C. Though the complete ground 
plan is not yet discernible, a number of rooms have 
already been entirely uncovered. The principal 
apartment is a large hall, upon an elevated podium 
of which stood the throne of the ruler. On each side 
and at other places stone seats were fixed, most likely 
for the use of the nobility when meetings were held. 
The walls were plastered with lime and adorned 
with pictures, only a few of which have, however, 
been preserved. 


Fire, the Destroyer, Becomes the Preserver 

Another part of the palace consists of a series of 
narrow magazines, along the walls of which, on every 
side, stood large storage vessels, some of which still 
contained grain-seeds. A third division, finally, is 
remarkable for the pictures with which its walls are 
embellished, rather than for its architectural features. 
Here are found life-size figures of young men, 
clothed only in aprons, and carrying vessels ; also of 
women in long garments, and of men of exalted sta- 
tion in festival attire. Everything is so splendidly 
faithful to nature, and so original in conception, as to 
exhibit to us Mycenean pictorial art, of which we 
hitherto had no specimens, in its best light. Among 
the numerous small objects, stone vessels, etc., about 
two thousand small clay tablets, covered with pre- 
Hellenic inscriptions, deserve very special notice. 
They are rather rudely kneaded, and, as on the 
Babylonian clay tablets, the inscription was scratched 
into them with a pointed stylus while the clay was still 
moist. The heat of the flames which destroyed the 
palace served to harden the tablets, and thus to pre- 
serve them to our day. Many of the symbols have 
a pictorial character, and seem to be ideographic. 
Thus we find an entire series representing a war- 
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ship and a horse’s head ; other symbols are, without 
doubt, to be interpreted as numerals. 


Prevalence of Clay Tablets as Writing Materials 
At any rate, we can already distinguish between 
two groups of inscriptions, the one having more of a 
hieroglyphic, the other more of a linear, character. 
Whether these differences were local, —that is, whether 
the ‘‘ pictographic’’ inscriptions, as Evans supposes, 
were peculiar to a certain section of Crete,—cannot 
yet be determined with any degree of certainty. One 
thing, however, seems probable,—namely, that the 
custom of using clay tablets as writing material origi- 
nated on the shores of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
that thence, as the discoveries at El-Amarna demon- 
strate, it found its way to northern Syria, Palestine, 
and Phenicia, and across the sea to Crete. There 
seems, of course, to be no connection between the 
inscriptions on the Cretan tablets and the cuneiform 
inscriptions ; on the contrary, we are rather disposed 
to assume that they are closely related to the picture- 
writing of the East,— perhaps the Hittite or the 
Cyprianic. Thus we here find threads that, on the 
one hand, lead from the Cretan labyrinth to Asia 
Minor, and, on the other, to Egypt. In the ruins of 
the palace was discovered an Egyptian statue with an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic inscription, which, in its entire 
style, and according to the contents of its text, be- 
longed to the so-called Middle Kingdom ; also Egyp- 
tian alabaster vessels, among them one bearing the 
name of King Chyan, already known to us from a 
number of other inscriptions. This king is, no doubt, 
correctly supposed to have been a Hyksos, and seems 
to have been one of the mightiest potentates of this 
conquering dynasty. We can with certainty assume 
that he had commercial relations with the Cretans, 
and that, in his time, Egyptian art products found 
their way to the home of Minos, to be exchanged for 
Cretan products. Nor shall we err very widely in 
assuming still farther that a large number of the early 
~ Greek, Mycenean vases, and 
other articles which have 





jects in bronze, iron, stone, 
and bone ; cases Nos. 5 and 
6, scarabs, gems, tablets, 
coins, and glass objects. 
Professor Dr. Georg Stein- 
dorff, of the University of 
Leipsic, reports on 
English Excavations on 
the Island of Crete 
Classical archeologists 
have taken the deepest in- 
terest in the excavations 





which, during the past two 
years, have been made, with 
extraordinary success, on the 
island of Crete, by the Eng- 
lish scholar, Arthur Evans. 
Though Crete cannot be con- 
sidered the cradle of the art 





and learning usually denomi- 

nated the Mycenean, it was nevertheless one of its 
chief centers ; and the hope is entertained that from 
this place new light will be thrown upon the problem 
But these 
Cretan excavations are also of the greatest importance 
to the student of the Bible. 
highly probable to me, we recognize in Crete the 


of the origin of this early Greek culture. 
Whether, as seems 


biblical Capthor, or whether, with the Septuagint, in 
certain prophetic passages, we render the biblical 
Crethi by Kpires,—in any case Crete, like Egypt or 
Babylonia, is to be looked upon as ‘ biblical land,"* 
and hence the results of the excavations there under- 
taken likewise deserve to be recorded under this 
rubric. 

The site of the English excavations is the site of 
the ancient city Cnossus (Gnossus), to be found 








BY EMERY POTTLE 


Lord God of Years, thy contrite people stand 
To render now thy talent to thy hand ; 
Forgive the meager increase, Lord, we plead, 
Forgive the wasting of thy pregnant seed. 


Where wide, white noons of harvest on us burn, 
Amid the sweat of struggle we would turn 

And thank thee for these honest, toil-worn days,— 
In songs of work we give thee truest praise. 


Some of thy servants give thee back tenfold,— 
The gain is thine, no part would we withhold ; 
And we who bring thee naught, in silent pain, 

Let us return to glean the fields again. 


Lord God of Years, thy grateful people stand 
To render now thy talent to thy hand ; 

Judge thou our service in its thought and deed ; 
Grant us the heart of joy,—thy workers’ meed. 





been found in Egypt, came 
from Crete. Thus it becomes 
more and more probable 
that the word ‘‘ keft,’’ of the 
Egyptian monuments, is 
Crete—and Capthor. 
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Like His Master 


By William T. Ellis 
A Sketch from Life 


IS fellow-students called 
him a dude; his fas- 
tidiousness of dress and man- 
ner seemed, in the eyes of 
some of them, to imply a 
It was 
true that the young theologi- 

cal student stood high in his 

classes, and was one of the stars of the seminary 
football team, anda genial fellow generally ; still his 
careful attention to the niceties of attire and conduct 
caused some of the other students to view him sus- 
piciously. 


superficial nature. 


How could a man with the manners of a 
courtier and the polish of a French dancing-master 
—so reasoned a few, in their blunt genuineness—be 
a really sincere prophet of the truth, after the example 
of the Bible heroes ? 

Doubtless the students would have overlooked the 
fastidiousness of their companion were it not for an 
apparently well-grounded suspicion that he was 
‘*mean.’’ Poverty and economy these men could 
understand, but anything approaching niggardliness 
they despised. Here was Blank, dressing better than 
any other man in the seminary,—and there was a 
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general belief that his parents provided him sufficient 
funds for this purpose, —actually conducting a laundry 
business ! Week after week he went about to the rooms 
of his fellow-students, gathering up their soiled linen, 
and taking it off somewhere to be laundered, and 
doubtless getting a handsome commission for the work. 
For two years this had continued, and it must be con- 
fessed that Blank came in for a great deal of criticism, 
which was not always concealed, either, on account of 
his ‘‘ meanness.”’ 

Then one night an incident occurred which, when 
it became known, both surprised and thrilled the 
seminary. It was in March, the March of ‘‘ the great 
blizzard,'’ and the storm was at its height. A student 
was awakened at three o'clock in the morning by a 
snowball thrown against his window. Again and 
again the signal was repeated, until the sleepy stu- 
dent opened the window. 

‘*Is that Mr. Blank’s room ?’’ came a thin voice 
through the tempest. 

‘*No, Mr. Blank’s room is opposite, but I'll take 
a message. What do you want?"’ 

‘« Tell him that Bennie Ware is dying, and to come 
right away.’’ 

‘«Who is Bennie Ware, and where does he live ? 
How will Mr. Blank know where to find him ?"’ 

‘Oh ! he knows,’’ answered the messenger ; ‘‘ he 
just came from his house at twelve o'clock, and he 
said we were to send for him if Bennie got worse. 
Bennie’s the boy that he has been getting the laundry 
for.’’ 

The other students were at breakfast when Blank 
returned, looking unusually subdued and somewhat 
haggard. Yes, the boy had died, he told his inquir- 
ing neighbor. When pressed, he admitted that Ben- 
nie was a crippled colored boy whom he had been 
visiting every day, and for whose support he had 
conducted the laundry business. ‘‘Oh! it wasn't 
worth mentioning,’’ he said, when asked why he had 
not told the story before. 

To serve in quiet, unobtrusive, and faithful manner 
one of Christ's needy little ones, was to follow in the 
footsteps of Jesus ; but far more Christlike was it to 
endure for months and years the coldness, and even 
the open scorn, of one’s fellows,slooking only for 
approval to the Master, who said : ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that Blank is now 
one of the most honored and successful ministers in a 
large Eastern city ; and not a small part of his useful- 
ness is due to the remarkable tact and graciousness 
which, under another name, first earned for him the 
suspicion of his fellow-students in the seminary. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


oe 
Can We Help Unlovely Children ? 


By Belle Sparr Luckett 


E ALL know ‘unlovely’’ children, — 
unlevely in disposition and character. 
They are the ‘‘ possessed of evil’’ many 
times, and a source of heartache and per- 
plexity to those who are responsible for their training. 

I have known such children. One especially comes 
to my mind. Twenty years ago, a more unlovely, 
perverse, unsmiling child it would be hard to find. 
Strange as it may seem, these traits appeared strongest 
when she was with her mother. For her to be pun- 
ished, as was absolutely necessary at times, was enough 
to give the whole family hysteria. To most people, 
seeing only the seeable side of the child without 
caring to look for what might else have been found, 
she was almost utterly without a ‘‘ sweet side "’ in her 
whole make-up. But what an injustice, and an injus- 
tice to helplessness ! 

There was a friend whom this child loved with all 
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the intensity of a silent, deep, misunderstood little 
heart. To this friend alone she revealed the possi- 
bilities of her nature. To be with her softened 
and sweetened all the ‘‘hatefulnesses’’ that were so 
glaring to most eyes. 

She had a little sister very near her own age, with 
whom she often quarreled, it is true, but towards 
whom there was never visible a trace of jealousy or 
ill-will because of the love and admiration called 
forth by her exquisitely beautiful nature. I remem- 
ber one day the two little girls were standing together 
when a caller was taking her leave. Like many other 
thoughtless people, the lady stooped down and fondly 
kissed the little sister, saying, ‘‘ You are the sweetest 
child I ever saw.’’ And then she went away, leaving 
one smiling little face, and one on which there was a 
pathetic little shadow. 

As the door closed, the elder sister, with rare self- 
renunciation, put her arms around her little sister, 
saying, ‘‘ She zs sweet.’’ 

‘« Little sister’’ is with God, but there still lives on 
the earth the unlovely elder sister,—no longer un- 
lovely. She has ripened into a deep-hearted, quiet, 
beautiful woman, loving and beloved. 

Another child comes to my mind, so unlovely in 
nature that the most generous almost despair of find- 
ing a place to begin to love him. In many, many, 
almost indescribable ways he is forbidding. People 


_generally set him down as ‘‘disagreeable,’’ ‘ bad,’’ 


‘te 
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a-‘*general nuisance,’ 
perament. 

But who dares to desert such a child? ‘ Who 
helps a child helps humanity.’’ Who helps such a 
child does even more,—he saves. Recognizing his 
own unloveliness, this boy receives with an astonish- 
ment that has many a touch of pathos in it any of the 
small kindnesses so lavishly bestowed on attractive 
childhood. The sweetnesses that seem to belong so 
naturally to other children are denied him, except on 
rare occasions, when some one pityingly or with a 
deeper and kindlier discernment bestows them. It 
can only be through long, loving-hearted, and un- 
sleeping, unwearying patience that the best his nature 
is capable of will be revealed, and the unlovely child 
become at last the useful and respected man, with 
some keen sense, let us hope, of the deep need of 
pity, patience, and kindness to all childhood, but 
most of all to that which seems unlovely. 

Again, let us plead fcr unlovely children, for those 
who, recognizing their own unloveliness, are power- 
less to overcome what must be hateful to themselves, 
and whose tender hearts must often hunger for some 
stray morsels of the love lavished on sweeter natures, 
until to them life becomes something of a tragedy. 
Let us keep a watch abroad for these little ones, so often 
misinterpreted, and if for a while they seem unlovely, 
let us never let a little child realize that it is unloved. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 


according to their own tem- 
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Charles M. Sheldon’s Boyhood 


Told by Dr. Sheldon himself, Author of “In His Steps,” etc. 





IHE memories of my youth are among 
the happiest and most hallowed rec- 
ollections of my life. Even to-day 
the thought of the early days flushes 
me with joy. 

My boyhood home was barren of 
all the luxuries of modern life. It 
was a log-house on a Western prairie. Yet it was 
to me an enchanted palace of pleasure,—for my 
parents were godly people, who ever carried about 
with them an atmosphere of peace and gladness. Oh, 
how sad it is to-day to see nearly all the world rush- 
ing madly after money, as though it could give hap- 
piness! Believe me, the boy in moderate circum- 
stances is generally a hundred times happier than his 
petted and pampered rich cousin. 

My father was a New-Englander of Scotch-Irish 
stock, who in 1870 removed with his family to the 
great unsettled Dakota prairies. We traveled a con- 
siderable part of the way in a stage, before the days 
of railroads. My father, with the help of us boys,— 
of whom I was the youngest, —built a rude log-house. 
It had only two rooms,—a downstairs and upstairs. 
Into this new home we moved our few belongings, 
and then began a life of hard work, but a most ex- 
hilarating and happy one. 

In order to make our house more comfortable, and 
keep in touch with the luxuries of the East, we made 
good use of our imagination. We drew an imaginary 
line across a third of the floor, and said, ‘‘ That third 
of the room will be our kitchen."’ And there we 
hung the kitchen utensils and put the stove. Then 
we divided the remaining space, calling the center 
section the dining and sitting room, and the last sec- 
tion the parlor. When we were feeling in a particu- 
larly aristocratic mood, we took our chairs and moved 
over into the parlor. 

Since godliness and contentment were the founda- 
tion stones of our home, we were a thoroughly happy 
and harmonious family. The days were spent in 





working in the fields alongside our father ; and in the 
evening we all gathered round the lamp, each with 
his favorite book, while frequently some member read 
aloud ; that is, all save one were reading, and that 
one was mother, whose work never ended, and who 
even in the evening sat mending our clothes or darn- 
ing our socks. But before. retiring we would compel 
mother to lay aside her work and join in a game of 
some sort. 

Prairie fires were frequent in those days. Many a 
time, at night, the crackling of the distant flames 
aroused my father. He called up the stairs, to rouse us 
boys and girls, and we all tumbled down and hurried 
out to the fire-break, where, with cloths and brooms, 
we fought back the flames, and saved our meager but 
very dear belongings. 

Family worship was a sacred institution in our 
home. Each morning, before work, we gathered to- 
gether, and read two verses in turn, beginning with 
my father, and going round the circle according to 
our ages. Then we knelt, and my father prayed 
long and earnestly for the kingdom of God and our 
spiritual welfare. It was a happy half-hour, and 
nothing was allowed to interfere with it or to shorten 
it. Ifa neighbor came,—which occurred rarely, —he 
could wait until the service was over. Even if a 
prairie fire or tornado had suddenly swept up and 
threatened to destroy our home, I do not believe my 
father would have shortened his prayer one sentence. 
He was a man of faith. He believed in the actual 
presence and power of God, and his life was one of 
rare beauty and power. In how few homes to-day is 
the family altar maintained! And I firmly believe 
that to its decay is largely due the present powerless- 
ness of the church. 

I was required to read the Bible daily, and had read 
it through four times when I was seventeen years of age, 
and, instead of regretting this as a useless task, I to- 
day consider it the best training of my early years. 

I attended Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachu- 
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setts. and Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island, going back to Andover for my theological 
training. 1 owe much to Phillips Academy for early 
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school impressions, and especially to my dear master, 
Principal C. F. P. Bancroft. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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By Elizabeth L. Foote 
Librarian in the New York Public Library, Author of “‘ The Librarian of the Sunday-School ” 


AVING secured a well selected library, the next 

step of our up-to-date and enthusiastic librarian 

will be to classify it. A classified arrangement ma- 

terially aids the librarian in selecting new books to 

be added, and in selecting tor readers. It is also of 

advantage to the reader to have the number of the 
vook indicate something of its character. 

In consideripg the afrangement and methods of 
charging books for any library, the decision depends, 
not so much upon the size of the library and its con- 
stituency as upon the question, How much time is 
allowed for the exchange of a given number of books, 
and how many people can work together to accom- 
plish the exchange? Usually, in Sunday-school 
libraries, the books must be exchanged during the 
session of the school, from fifty to a hundred books 
in an hour, and a force of two or three to do it. The 
methods most easily adapted to such will presently 
be considered. For a library open at other hours 
with an attendant devoting considerable time to it, 
and exchanging books on application one at a time, 
the methods recommended for small public libraries 
will be more useful. Such are fully described in 
‘*Hints to Small Libraries’’ (75 cents), by Mary 
Wright Plummer of Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn. 

There are two systems of classification well adapted 
to such libraries. They are the Decimal and the 
Expansive, both published by the Library Bureau, 
Boston, The Decimal uses figures, the Expansive 
letters and figures, to designate the classes. In both, 
the idea is first a small number of general classes, each 
denoted by one character ; then each class divided into 
a certain number of sub-classes, denoted by a second 
character added to the first ; further subdivision by 
a third, fourth, etc., as far as it is desired to carry it. 
A small library might start by using, say, two figures 
of the decimal tables. This gives a possible one 
hundred classes. As the library grows, and some of 
these classes get large, they can be further divided, 
according to the tables, by using a third figure. The 
main classes, according to the two systems, are as 
follows : 


Decimal Expansive 
. General works. A. General works. 
B. Philosophy. 


+ EaResspay. BR-D. Religion. 


E. Biography. 
F. History. 


Religion. 


000. 
100. 
200, 
300. Sociology. 

G. Geography and travels. 
400. Philology. H-K. Social sciences, leg- 
500. Natural science, islation. 

L-P. Sciences and arts. 

600. Useful arts. Q. Medicine. 
joo. Fine arts. R-U. Useful arts, technol- 
800. Literature. vV-w Bag 
700, 


. History. English language. 


As the same class number is given to all the books 
Editor's Note.—This article is the second of a series, by 
Miss Foote, on the Sunday-school Library. 


treating of the same subject, it is necessary to distin- 
guish the volumes further by some other character. 
This may be a simple consecutive numbering in each 
class as the books are added to the library, or, if 
there are enough, it is convenient to arrange them by 
authors (in biography, by subjects), and use the initial 
letter of the author's name, followed by a figure for 
other books with the same letter. 

This makes a practical and convenient arrangement 
for books on shelves without pigeon-holes. It is 
expansive ; the books can be moved along, and new 
ones added anywhere. For this reason it is called a 
movable location. The book numbers do not regard 
the particular place on the shelf where the books shall 
stand, but regard the position of each book in its 
relation to other books, and therefore it is called a 
relative location. A relative or movable location is 
therefore opposed to a fixed location which numbers 
a book according to the exact spot on the shelf it is 
to occupy, and where it must always be when in its 
place. It may be readily seen that books are much 
more quickly found and replaced in a fixed location, 
but in any other question of convenience the advan- 
tage is on the side of the relative location. 

In a library which must receive, discharge, replace, 
and reissue an average of a hundred books in an hour 
or so, with a small force in a small room, time is an 
element of consequence. It must be remembered 
that the average assistant in the Sunday-school library 
is not an expert librarian, and can hardly be rapid 
and accurate at the same time. However, it might 
be possible, under some circumstances, to do the 
whole work with a movable arrangement of books on 
the shelves. The book number in this movable sys- 
tem appears to the uninitiated a little complicated, 
since it is composed of the two parts which must be 
distinguished. They may be written with a hyphen, 
as 27-Al1, or like a fraction, 4” 

A rough classification can be applied to the ordinary 
Sunday-school library shelved in pigeon-holes with a 
fixed notation. The following table shows the plan 
adapted to the limit of one thousand volumes : 


A. Fiction, . avi & Sab 8 1-500 
B. Philosophy and social science,. .... . 501-550 
C. Natural science and aft,. . .. +26. 551-625 
D. Religion, - » 626-700 
E. Travel, e600 es 6 ¢. 65 0 «0 > Se 
F. Biography,. .... Te. ee ia 776-850 
7 ee £.4. 66 + OOM Be + - 851-925 
H. Essays, miscellaneous, ete.,. . . . 926-1000 


Starting with a collection of one-half the size of the 
prospective limit, the first half of the numbers in 
each class will be used, the others left for growth. 

In the mechanical preparation of the books for use, 
aneat book plate is better than a rubber stamp to 
mark ownership, and may bear the number of the 
book. Rules belong in the printed catalog. Num- 
bers should be printed on the back of the book, 
either on a pasted label or directly on the binding, 
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with white paint or ink, and on the light books with 
ordinary black ink. It is better not to cover the 
books. They last just as long, and give greater 
pleasure in their original bindings. 

To prepare copy for the printed catalog, a slip con- 
taining the title, author, and class letter of the book, 
is written and left temporarily in the book, after it is 
first read and selected. If desired, a descriptive note 
may be added, and a letter to indicate the approxi- 
mate age of the reader,—a for adults ; 4, interme- 
diate ; ¢, children. The books are then arranged in 
groups by the class letter, and subarranged alpha- 
betically by authors within each class. They are then 
numbered according to the scheme, the number being 
added to the slip in place of the class letter and to 
the book-plate, and the title and author of the book 
entered in a numerical catalog called a shelf-list, 
which is essential for several purposes. The books 
are now ready for the shelves. But in a recent appli- 
cation of these methods it was found necessary to fit 
the books to the pigeon-holes before numbering, as 
in some cases the book would not fit the proper 
pigeon-hole, and must perforce be assigned else- 
where. The slips which have been thus useful in 
preparing the books may now be arranged alphabeti- 
cally by titles, and sent to the printer as copy for the 
printed catalog. An author index, either printed 
with the title catalog or kept in the library on cards, 


_will be found useful. 


A word as to alphabetical arrangement. Few peo- 
ple understand strict alphabeting, and some funda- 
mental principles which make the difference between 
a confused mass of titles and a clear list. In the first 
place, disregard initial articles (a, an, the, etc.), 
unless absolutely essential to the sense, and then 
place them at the end of the title after a comma. 
Carry the alphabetical arrangement as far as possible, 
taking one letter at a time, but arrange a single word 
before the same combination of letters forming part 
of another word, and consider abbreviations as though 
spelled out. The following titles illustrate these 
principles : 

In Wyclif's Days. 

Indian Missions, 

Inglises, The. 

St.. Winifred’ s. 
Schoenberg-Cotta Family. 

A printer can use the slips as copy, if they are first 
correctly arranged, and then tied in bunches of fifty 
or so, and numbered in order. 

Thus the library has, to facilitate its use, a classi- 
fied arrangement on the shelves with a numerical 
catalog as a key to this ; a title catalog in which the 
number shows the class of the book, a letter the age 
of the reader to which it is adapted, and a descriptive 
note gives farther information as to its character ; and 
an author index, which enables any to get at the 
books from that side. 

New York CIty. 


<p 
How One Class Grew 


An Early Christmas Suggestion 
By E. B. Palmer 


HE teacher of the class was a young woman. 

The pupils were girls thirteen and fourteen 

years old, and the Sunday-school belonged to a city 
church, 

There were eleven members when the teacher and 
class found each other one June, and twenty-six mem- 
bers the following January. During those months the 
teacher made no direct effort to bring in new scholars. 
The girls dia it all, the teacher seconding their efforts 
by calling at once on the new comers and by welcom- 
ing them cordially at Sunday-school. In each case 
the new girl was promptly given some active work to 
do, and was made to feel that the future development 
of the class depended largely on her. 
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The teacher had many ways of keeping in touch 
with her girls. She kept a birthday book, and Uncle 
Sam's messenger delivered to each girl, on the morn- 
ing of her birthday, a letter written in a cordial spirit, 
and containing, among other things, a verse for that 
girl's own particular motto jor the ensuing year. 
Many were the beautiful and touching little letters the 
teacher received in turn. 

The motto of the class as a whole was: ‘‘ Trust in 
the Lord, and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and verily thou shalt be fed.’’ The class sin- 
cerely wanted to ‘‘do good,’’ and many were the 
plans toward thatend. As Christmas time approached, 
the teacher discussed with the deaconess of the 
church what work girls of that age could really do. 

Finally it was decided to Jet the class assist in 
preparing the tree in the holiday celebration of the 
Deaconness Mission, located in a poor section of the 
city. The girls entered into the plan with hearty en- 
thusiasm, meeting at their teacher's house several 
Saturday afternoons through November and Decem- 
ber. By Christmas they had made over a hundred 
fancy bags of tarlatan and mosquito netting, button- 
holed around the edge with bright yarns of contrasting 
color, and duly finished with little cords and tassels, 
to hold in the coming goodies. A number of dolls 
were contributed, and wardrobes made for them. 

Besides the dolls, a number of other cherished toys 
were given by the girls who had till so lately played 
with them themselves. 

To the delight of the girls, they were allowed to go 
to the mission and trim the tree, and fill all the bags 
with candy and pop-corn. 

After the holiday season was past. the class met 
once a month to roll bandages for the deaconess; 


..sew Carpet-rags, or do any work that they could do 


well. 

Some of the girls took a poor family in charge, — 
gave a lit.ie entertainment, and with the proceeds 
bought many needed articles. 
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At the work meetings the last half-hour was always 
reserved for play, and many a new girl, heretofore 
shy, revealed her quickness at guessing, and so was 
properly appreciated by the rest of the class. 

When Sunday came, the girls seemed to realize 
that, while there were times for work and times for 
play, there was also the Lord’s time, and in that one 
class at least the subject of order was never men- 
tioned. The teacher strove with all her resource to 
make the study period so interesting, the lesson so 
vital, that the time would seem all too short. 

The girls, from meeting so much out of Sunday- 
school, felt very free both with the teacher of the 
class and with each other, and so took part readily in 
the discussions over the lessons. It was the constant 
aim of the teacher to diversify her teaching as much 
as possible. Occasionally, and always unexpectedly, 
the lesson was laid aside, paper and pencils supplied 
to the girls, and from ten to twenty questions given 
them to answer. Care was taken, at these tests, not 
to make the questions so hard as to discourage the 
pupils. Each Sunday the teacher called for a volun- 
teer to prepare the intervening history for the follow- 
ing Sunday. Once in a great while some outsider was 
called in to give a five-minute talk on some special 
point in the lesson, as, some one newly returned from 
the Holy Land would describe the present appearance 
of the places mentioned in the lesson. 

And so, by stimulating their interest in Sunday- 
school and out, the class grew, and not alone in num- 
bers ; for to-day more than half of the girls are members 
of the church, and are zealous, not only for their class, 
but for all good work. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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The Six-Legged Thieves 


By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


‘¢ JT UST one more !’’ and Willie held out his hand 
pleadingly. 

‘* Just one, and no more,"’ laughed Nan, playfully. 
‘«] must save the rest for mama; she’s coming in a 
week,’ and Nan whispered that the dainty box of 
candy that Aunt Sue had sent to make her birthday 
‘« sweet’’ was almost empty. 

«« One—two—three—four !"' slowly counted Willie. 

‘«Yes, only four left,’’ declared Nan, her curly 
head close to her brother's. ‘*‘ Mama must have a 
bit of my birthday,—but I'm afraid it's too little a 
bit,’’ and Nan carefully put back the lace-like paper 
over the four chocolates that huddled together in one 
corner of the pretty white box. 

‘« They look kind of frightened, Nan. I guess they 
think we're cannibals going to eat them.’’ 

‘«] should think they’ ve cause to fear, seeing how 
their companions have been devoured,'’ and Nan 
turned to her brother with a look of mock reproach. 

‘They needn’t worry for a week. Mama isn’t 
coming till then. So, Mr. Chocolates, you’ ve seven 





whole days more to live,—that’s longer than some 
folks that are folks have !"’ 

‘*Where can I put them so they'll be safe?’’ 
thought Nan, and Willie tried hard to help her think. 

‘*Up in the attic—in the old trunk. No one’ll 
find them there."’ 

Nan took Willie's suggestion, and there the de- 
licious Huylers were hidden to await Mrs. Mason's 
home-coming. 

The night of her return, after the dishes were put 
away, Nan exclaimed : 

‘** Guess what I’ve got, mama, for you,—put away 
from my birthday ; something real good !"’ 

‘« An orange ?"’ 

‘*No, not so large, and more of them."’ 

‘« Four,’ suggested Willie. 

‘* Raisins ?'’ guessed mama again. 

‘‘Oh,no! They’ re sweet, —better’ n raisin-sweet,”’ 
said Nan. 

‘‘ And brown, and round—sort of,’’ hinted Willie, 
his eyes dancing. 
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‘* Nuts ?’’—and Mrs. Masen thought she surely had 
on her ‘‘ thinking cap'"’ now. 

‘*No!"’ cried both the children together. ‘* Choco- 
lates !'’ and Nan ran to the attic for the box. 

In a moment she returned with such a wobegone 
little face. 

‘« They—they’ re gone! Some one has stolen them, 
—every single one."’ 

‘«Stolen them?'’ Oh, it can’t be!’’ said mama. 
‘* Perhaps the box has been misplaced. Are you sure 
you put it in the trunk ?”’ 

‘Yes, maina; and the box is there, but not—not a 
single chocolate,’’ and Nan hurried back to the attic 
for the box. 

‘‘Who could have been so mean?’’ exclaimed 
Willie indignantly. 

As soon as Mrs. Mason had examined the empty 
box she smiled. 

‘«T guess I’ ve found the thieves.’’ 

“You? Where!’’ and Nan looked over her 
shoulder. 

‘« Perhaps not found them, but I think I've learned 
who they are, and can easily catch them."’ 

‘«How could any one get into the house and we 
not see them ?"’ said Willie slowly. ‘‘And into the 
trunk too! I should think we would have heard 
them, one makes such a noise going over the stairs 
leading up to the attic.’’ 

‘And with all the legs these thieves must have 
had,’’ added Mrs. Mason mysteriously, 

‘*Only two—that's all any one could possibly have 
had !’’ exclaimed Nan, looking up. 

‘But these had more than two,’’ declared Mrs. 
Mason positively. ‘‘ Each one certainly had six !"’ 

‘ Six legs !"’ Willie could hardly believe he heard 
correctly. ‘*‘ But how’’— 

‘* "ust wait till we catch them, and you'll sec.’’ in. 
terrupted Mrs. Mason. ‘‘ By morning we'll have 
them,’’ and she took from her satchel a bag of candy 
that she had bought on her trip home. Dropping into 
the box two pieces, she handed it to Nan. 

‘« Put it just where you did the other.’ 

The next morning Mrs. Mason, Nan, and Willie 
went softly into the attic. As they reached the head 
of the stairs, Nan whispered, disappointedly : 

‘« There's nobody there, mama. We haven't caught 
them."’ 

‘‘ Wait a moment.’’ Mrs. Mason took up the box. 
** We've got them, —see ?”’ 

Lifting up the paper lace, there they were, —five 
astonished little thieves excitedly trying to escape. 

‘Ants !'’ exclaimed Willie, peeping in. ‘* But 
we wanted to find the thieves.’’ 

‘«Well, haven't you?’’ asked mama, smiling. 
** And haven't they got six legs apiece ?"’ 

**Ye-es, those have ; but who took the candy? Ants 
didn’ t,’’—incredulously. 

‘‘Certainly they did,’’ explained Mrs. Mason. 
‘« The box was here a week, and in that time they had 
plenty of time to carry it all away. ‘Tis a great 
treat for ants,— candy is; and I haven't a doubt 
that they enjoyed it more than I possibly could, 
though it was a part of my little girl's birthday.’’ 

Mrs. Mason put the box back in the trunk, and they 
eagerly watched the little creatures take off tiny bits of 
the candy, and hurry away with their miniature bur- 
den, then in a minute or so return for another load. 

‘IT never heard of thieves like these before,’’ said 
Nan in delight. ‘ 

‘‘And with so many legs, too,’’ added Willie, 
laughing. ‘‘ But-I'm glad they're not the two-legged 
kind, for they would have to be punished, while 
these we can just help in their robbery, and get lots 
of fun.’’ 

‘*Yes, and learn something as well,’’ said Mrs. 
Mason, as she went down to her work, leaving Nan 
and Willie both bending over the trunk. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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Is Having, or Using, 
a Chief Means of Power? 

Getting and having are not the true measure 
of power and influence, or of enjoyment and sat- 
isfaction, in this world as it is. ‘There are to-day, 
as there have been in all the days, rich men who 
are most successful in getting and holding money, 
yet who are less respected, less looked up to, than 
many a digger and seller of Irish potatoes, or 
journeyman carpenter always ready to give help 
when called for. Money is, in itself, no more a 
means of happiness or power than are wild black- 
berries ; but the wise helping of one’s fellows is, 
in itself, a means of both happiness and power. 
Which is your choice ? 


x 
The Gospel of Going On 


It is easy to make a spurt, but hard to keep 
pegging away. As Mr. Dickens’s friend would 
have us understand, ‘‘ [t’s dogged does it.’’ Con- 
fucius taught the Chinese this lesson by a parable : 
‘If I am building a mountain,’’ said he, ‘‘ and 
stop before the last basket of earth is put on top 
of my work, I have failed; but if I have placed 
but the smallest basket full on the ground, and go 
Like the 
soldiers of Nehemiah at the building of the wall 
of Jerusalem, of whom we read that they ‘‘ held 
the spears from the rising of the morning till the 
stars appeared ;’’ so let us labor and wait, if it be 
necessary, until the stars appear. 


XK 


Is It Always Well to Pray? 


Is it right for us to pray for anything that 
we want? Of course it is not, and we know 
that it is not. We know that it would be wrong 
for us to pray that we might have success in any 
We know that 
it would be wrong for us to pray that harm shall 
come to one of God’s children whom we dislike. 
It is said that Italian brigands offer zealous prayers 
for success before they start out on a marauding 
or murderous expedition. Do we think that such 
a thing would be right? Praying is not, in itself, 
meritorious. Its merit depends on its purpose and 
spirit and timeliness. 


on, I am really building a mountain.’’ 


evil endeavors that we are making. 


Let us have a care how. 
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and when, and for what, we pray. We should not 
increase our sinfulness by the very prayers we offer. 


7 
Salted with Fire 


Savor comes into life through life’s sacrifices. 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Every one shall be salted with fire.’’ 
That means that every one shall be given savor 
by the sacrifice and burden and labor which have 
been in their lives. - And how true thatis! Think 
of motherhood in which there is no labor or care 
or sacrifice. How surely and greatly would the 
genuine flavor of motherhood be missed in such a 
one! Think of citizenship in which there was no 
offering for one’s city or one’s country, in which 
one seeks only for one’s own pocketbook all the 
time. How certainly and sadly is the savor of 
patriotism missing in such citizenship! Think of 
Christianity in which there is no evidence of the 
cross of Jesus Christ, —how miserably short of the 
savor of Christ would such a Christianity have 
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fallen! If we want to have the salt in our lives 
we must have the fire in them. Bearing our 
burdens, doing our duties, making our offerings, 
thus do we bring the high savor of godliness and 
Christliness into our living. 


aK 
Convictions Not a Result of Study 


Our best knowledge is not a result of study 
and education. Our convictions are God-given, 
and we hold them as something beyond the pro- 
cesses of mere reasoning. What reasoning would 
lead us to disbelieve in a mother’s love and in a 
father’s tender care? Yet the conviction of those 
blessings came to us by no processes of study and 
logic. Logic and reasoning have nothing to do 
with our best gifts in this life, or our best hopes 
for the life beyond. Logic and reason have a 
place in our existence, but it is a minor place. 
God and his better truths are beyond discussion, 
and we may thank God that this is so. 


-— 


The Good Man and the Good Fellow 


HERE are two men who are always enigmas 
to us,—one, the undoubtedly good man who 
never makes goodness a bit more attractive ; and 
the other the good fellow who has so many excel- 
lences and so much goodheartedness and charm 
that it would seem only a matter of logic that they 
should flower out into the character and power 
and goodness which, alas! never seem to come. 
The one has principle enough, but no influence or 
charm ; the other has charm-and influence, but 
always lacks just that element of moral iron which 
makes his influence complete and effective. We 
meet daily the unattractive good man and the 
charming good-for-nothing, and can never quite 
make them out. 

But we can never acquiesce in this arrangement 
of a sundered being. An instinct which demands 
that a man shall be all there makes us resent the 
good fellow who always leaves us in the lurch after 
warming our hearts and getting up our expecta- 
tions. And the good man,—how often we have 
to admit that he has all the rectitudes and in- 
tegrities, and in his daily life makes quite com- 
plete the argument for goodness with the exception 
of that one element of attractiveness which shall 
make us want to go and be like him! The un- 
equal way in which qualities happen to be com- 
bined in men often makes us despair of finding 
the perfect man, and begets too often the suspi- 
cion that perhaps goodness and good fellowship are 
essentially incompatible, and we must choose one 
or the other. But this will never do. There are 
good men who are good fellows, and vice versa, 
and nothing in either one which in the nature of 
things ought to prevent his becoming the other. 
When he becomes a good man, and acquires 
moral significance as well as social, the good fellow 
is ten times more a good fellow. 

As life grows more serious, its issues plainer, 
and its permanent needs more obvious, we un- 
consciously alter our demands of people. The 
man who for years furnished us with good cheer, 





One of the announced series of editorials on ‘‘ Things for 
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and was.satisfactory enough, must now furnish us 
something else, or he begins to pall. Once it 
was enough that he was companionable and a 
good sort to sit up late with ; now we find our- 
selves exacting of him that he should perform a 
more important office among our friends than an 
easy-chair does among our furniture. The even- 
ings and the walks we used to have with him 
passed off well enough with no mention of deeper 
things. Now life is dipping deeper with us, and’ 
we realize disappointing silences in him. If we 
could only speak to him of these things at all, we 
feel that we could speak to him more freely than 
to the conventional good man. But he who was 
always so ready to talk has here nothing to say. 
To be sure, he does not mock us, nor tell us it is 
all nonsense, but he is embarrassed, and gradually 
works away from the subject. There arrive situa- 
tions in which—sadly we confess it—we wish this 
dear friend would keep away. He jars upon us. 
We feel a sort of anger with him because he can 
do so much for us, and yet cannot do that little 
more which makes all the difference in the world. 
Nine-tenths of him we want with all our heart, 
but the absence of that other tenth is like a vacant 
chair at a feast, and makes his mirth sometimes 
almost ghastly. 

The good fellow is very human, and we have 
always loved him for the sure way in which he 
‘* planted his feet on the earth before he began to 
fly,’’ but we wish the flying would commence. At 
last his very humanity becomes tiresome to us. 
The least touch of something heavenly would re- 
deem our relationship with him. How few friends 
there are who can go the whole way with us 
through the years! Just a good fellow, when he 
might have been so much more! Just being 
pleasant, when, if he would only let himself sink 
deeper into his own being, he might be some- 
thing of a prophet, and say something to us direct 
from God. He makes the staple of life what was 
meant only to be a flavor. Intensely susceptible 
as he is to the delights around him, with a sort 
of inspiration, as it were, for appreciating them, 
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reverberating easily with them and echoing them 
back to us, he seems never to vibrate or ring with 
all the approaches of the higher order. Convivial 
and companionable to the last degree, he cannot 
seem to take the hint that is constantly being 
given him of a higher companionship. How much 
we owe the good fellow! The only trouble is 
that he won’t let us owe him more, and become 
his complete debtors. 

The good man begins to mean more to us. 
We feel the need of him. We find ourselves un- 
consciously making up to him, and discover in 
him something companionable to the deepest part 
of us whose hunger has at last begun to assert 
itself. If there is wanting to him some of the 
good fellow’s exuberance, there is nevertheless 
something that lasts longer and satisfies more 
deeply. Friendship with him is not so rollicking, 
but leaves us feeling better afterward. Cicero 
said that, after all, real friendship could not exist 
except between the good. And bringing to the 
good man a demand also for good fellowship, he 
gradually answers to it, and shows that it was 
somewhere in him, and needing an- occasion to 
get out. Goodness, after all, is the most various 
thing in the world. Evil is substantially mo- 


x 
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notonous,—the same old thing over and over for- 
ever. Every year opens up new ways for a man 
to be good. Evil is about the same from age to 
age. Good men who had gotten dreary and un- 
endurable because good in ways too narrow are 
all the time waking up to find that even goodness 
itself is kept from staleness and corruption only by 
being exercised in new ways. The whole com- 
munity feels refreshed and made more believing 
when the too strict good man begins to melt out 
into unexpected sympathies and enjoyments. 

But the good fellow must not be left as hope- 
less. ‘‘ Blessed are the debonair’’ reads the 
French version of one of the Beatitudes. There 
is a blessing for gladness, and great is our debt to 
the glad. And the good fellow becomes a better, 
rather than a worse, argument for good fellowship 
when he builds another story to his life and a 
more stately mansion for his soul. It is one of 
the restoring things of life to find him who was 
simply cheery and merry proving at last that to be 
cheery it is not necessary to be only that, and that 
his good cheer only becomes more permanent and 
essential when it has gotten a moral principle. 
Where it could once do a few things, it can now do 
many things. 


x 














Can a Woman Speak in Meeting ? 

There is another vexed question that has long 
waited a solution. A valued correspofdent in one of 
the Southern states comes with it in this shape : 


Will you please make plain to me just the extent to which 
it is possible for a woman to share in the services of our 
churches without violating the will of God as taught by Paul 
in the fourteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, and in other pas- 
sages of his letters? I have studied carefully, with use of such 
commentaries as were at hand, these passages separately, and 
afterward the entire letters in which they occur, in order to 
understand, if possible, the circumstances under which the 
statements were made, and Paul's object in making them. 

But I am still far from satisfied on the subject, and will 
you pardon a personal reference, by which I can most easily 
show you that my interest in this subject is not mere curiosity, 
but an earnest desire to know how to face a situation which 
has come up in my own life? Though my home has always 
been here in one of the Southern states, most of my experience 
in active Christian work was gained in another of those states, 
where I was teaching for four years, and where I was an ac- 
tive member of a Baptist Young People’s Union connected 
with the church of which I was a member, and where I also 
often took part in the meetings of the Young Men's Christian 
Association of the university.. Possibly none but a timid 
young woman can ever appreciate the struggle that I bad in 
forcing myself to speak in these meetings, to lead in prayer, 
and perform other similar duties when called upon ; and I felt 
that I had gained one of the greatest victories in my spiritual 
life when I at last found myself able to perform these services, 
and even conduct the meetings, naturally, and with some de- 
gree of ease. Several timesI found out (some time long after- 
ward) that bits of testimony or simple Bible talks given on these 
occasions had been wondrously used among-the young men 
and young women in the meetings, and gradually I came to 
have such a real joy and freedom in the work as I bad not be- 
fore believed possible for me. About this time (two years ago) 
I was called to the position which I now.hold in an Ala- 
bama school, and I accepted it largely because of the unusual op- 
portunities which it offered for Christian workin my own state. 
And certainly in this I have not been disappoimted. Though 
accepting another department of. work in the school at first, I 
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have gradually been given charge of the Bible classes, and 
have a work among my girls which is a constantly growing de- 
light. 

But along with the new work has come this new problem : 
Our school is the state college of our denomination, and 
as such is very closely associated with the local church, of 
which it really formed the largest part, as it is located in a very 
small town. I at once placed my letter there, and proceeded 
to identify myself with every part of the church work, hoping 
to be more helpful than at the other church of which I had 
been a member, because of our having here so much fewer 
workers. I found no Young People’s Society, though one has 
since been organized, which is now doing excellent work. But 
I attended the Wednesday night prayer-meeting regularly, and 
several times during that first session made a little talk on the 
selected subject when the meeting was thrown open, most often 
merely throwing myself into the breach when there seemed to 
be no one else to serve, as I have grown to feel was my duty 
on such occasions. Not for several months did I learn that in 
so doing I was committing a breach of etiquet, and then only 
by hearing some criticisms of a lady of my acquaintance who 
had been sent there during the summer before by the Sunday- 
school board to conduct a Sunday-school conference of several 
days, and who ‘‘had been publicly addressing a ‘mixed’ 
audience of nearly five hundred people,—and she a Baptist 
woman, and speaking in a Baptist church, Paul to the contrary 
notwithstanding.”"” In my entire ignorance of the position of 
our church in this section of the country on that question, I 
hardly ‘* saw the point ‘’ of the remark at first ; but in the con- 
versation which ensued it quietly dawned upon me that I had 
spent several years of my life in an intense effort to acquire 
facility in doing what “it was a shame for a woman to do"’ at 
all (1 Cor. 14: 35), and was even then using my opportunities 
as a teacher, and all the preparation and experience which I 
had gained in teaching other branches, but as means to the 
end of becoming (if by any means I could attain unto it) a really 
strong teacher in the very subject which Paul (presumably 
under the guidance of the Spirit) ‘‘suffered not a woman to 
teach *’ (1 Tim. 2: 12). 


What Paul stated to the Corinthians, as his practice 
among them, or as his views for them, is one thing. 
They are to be accepted and approved accordingly. 
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But, of course, they are not to be recognized as bind- 
ing on all and for always, where they are at variance 
with God's approved course with his children in other 
times and places. We know that in the very be- 
ginning of the life of the Israelites as a people Miriam 
was a woman who led and taught the people in wor- 
ship. Does that woman critic of women teachers 
think that God made a mistake in inspiring a woman 
to teach ? Deborah was a leader and a judge in Israel. 
What has our woman critic to say of such a way of God 
in this case? But these facts are of the old dispensa- 
tion. How is it under the new? Philip, who was in- 
spired, as was Paul, and whom Paul prized, had four 
daughters who prophesied (taught) under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit who inspired Paul. Priscilla was 
a competent Christian teacher, capable of instruct- 
ing the eloquent Apollos. Paul approved Priscilla’s 
not keeping silence (see Acts 18 : 18 ; 18 : 26; Rom, 
16:3; 1 Cor. 16:19; 2 Tim. 4:19). Of one thing 
we may be sure,—Paul approved of women whom 
God had inspired doing God's work in God's way. If 
any man or woman doubts this, it is well for that 
poor, ignorant man or woman to learn the truth. It 
is possible that such a misguided person may yet be 
saved. Why do not such persons study the Bible? 


ya 
Battling Windmills 


‘It is better not to know so much, than to know 
so many things that ain't so."' There is wisdom in 
this remark of a well-known American humorist. 
Men are often more excited over things that do not 
exist than over things that do. This fact an editor 
has to consider in reading bitter or foolish letters from 
excited correspondents. The Editor of The Sunday 
School Times received, some time since, an indignant 
protest against his having expressed certain views on 
a subject that had never been mentioned in these 
pages. On his inquiring what was meant by this 
accusation, he received word from the correspondent 
that he found the objectionable article was in another 
paper. Such mistakes as this are not uncommon. 
Battling windmills has aroused the chivalry of many a 
would-be knight since the days of Don Quixote. An 
amusing error has been made by a well-known and 
valued correspondent in Virginia, who exhibits his 
emotions in this fashion : 

When I read the article appearing on the front page of the 
issue for October 5, and my eye reached the ‘paragraph com- 
mending John Brown, and applauding the villainous work of 
which he was guilty, in mortification and disgust I laid the 
paper down,—mortified, because an able Christian brother, 
having edited this favorite paper for so many years, and from 
its editorials I had been so much benefited ; disgusted, be- 
cause Dr. Trumbull, who was so highly beloved, should con- 
descend to write up and upplaud an infamous murderer, five 
times more guilty and worthy of death (for he murdered five 
persons) than the assassin of the President. Numbers of gen- 
tlemen have visited my office since the publication of that 
article, and all concurred in the condemnation of such a writing 
as appeared in The Sunday School Times of October 5, 1901, 
and by the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor-in-Chief of said 
paper. All agree that such an editorial, by a Christian paper, 
is an insult to every true man and woman in the South. If all 
your subscribers in the South and elsewhere view this article 
as I do, you will be annoyed, no doubt, with many letters. 

The amusing part of this performance by this mod- 
ern Don Quixote is that there was not even a wind- 
mill for him to run a tilt against. There was nothing 
of the sort that he complains of in the article referred 
to. Not a sentence, a word, or a syllable, was there 
‘applauding the villainous work’’ of John Brown, or 
of his helpers, as the correspondent claims. Nota 
word was there commending or approving John Brown 
or his acts. The whole thing is of the irate corre- 
spondent’s imaginings. No other person, among the 
many, many readers of that article, in various parts 
of the country, North and South, East and West, have 
written a word in censure of the fancied windmill that 
our Virginia correspondent was battling as if it were a 
hostile knight in full armor. 
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Lesson 8. November 24. World’s Temperance Lesson 


Isa. 5 : 8-30. 





(Read Prov. 8 : 1-36.) Memory verses: II, 12 


Golden Text: Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine.—Isa. § : 22 


COMMON VERSION 


11 § Woe unto them that rise up early in 
the morning, ‘hat they may follow strong 
drink; that continue until night, “#// wine 
inflame them ! 


12 And the harp and the viol, the tabret and 
pipe, and wine, are in their feasts: but they 
regard not the work of the LORD, neither 


consider the operation of his hands. 

13 ¥ Therefore my people are gone into 
captivity, because ‘hey have no knowledge : 
and their honourable men are famished, and 
their multitude dried up with thirst 

14 Therefore hell hath enlarged herself, and 
opened her mouth without measure : and their 
glory, and their multitude, and their pomp, 
and he that rejoiceth, shall descend into it. 

15 And the mean man shall be brought 


AMERICAN REVISION 


11 Woe unto them that rise up early in the 
morning, that they may follow strong drink ; 
that tarry late into the night, till wine enflame 
them! 12 And the harp and the lute, the tab- 
ret and the pipe, and wine, are i# their feasts ; 
but they regard not the work of Jehovah, 
neither have they considered the operation of 
his hands. 

13 Therefore my people are gone into cap- 
tivity for lack of knowledge ; and ! their honor- 
able men are famished, and their multitude are 
parched with thirst. 14 Therefore Sheol hath 
enlarged its desire, and opened its mouth 
without measure ; and their glory, and their 
multitude, and their ? pomp, and he that re- 
joiceth among them, descend info it. 15 And 


drink : 


COMMON VERSION 


and the eyes of the lofi 
16 But the LORD o 


shall be humbled : 
hosts shall be exalted ; 
in judgment, and God that is holy shall be humbled: 16 but Jehovah of hosts is exalted 
sanctified in righteousness. 

17 Then shall the lambs feed after their jn righteousness. 
manner, and the waste places of the fat ones 
shall strangers eat. 


22 Woe unto them that are mighty to drink 
wine, and men of strength to mingle strong 

















































































Lesson Calendar 


Fourth Quarter, 1901 


1. October 6.—Joseph Sold into Egypt ........ Gen. 37 : 12-36 
2. October 13.—Joseph in Prison. ...... Gen. 39 : 20 to 40: 15 
3. October 20.—Joseph Exalted... ........ Gen. 41 : 38-49 
4. October 27.—Joseph and his Brethren . Gen. 45: 1-15 
5 November 3.—Death of Joseph. ......... Gen. 50 : 15-26 

November 10.—Israel Oppressed in Egypt . . 
7. November 17.—The Childhood of Moses . . Exod. 2: 1-10 
8. November 24.—World’s Temperance Lesson, Isa. 5 : 8-30 
g. December 1.—The Call of Moses ......... Exod, 3 : 1-12 
10. December 8.—Moses and Pharaoh. ....... Exod. 11 : 1-10 


. . Exod. 12: 1-17 


D> 


. . Exod. 1: 1-14 


11. December 15.—The Passover . 


— ee f The Passage of the Red Sea 


. . Exod. 14 : 13-27 
{ Or, Christmas Lesson 


Isa. 9 : 1-7 


13. December 29.— Review. 


b 


The virtue of early rising may depend on its object. 


International Home Readings 
Mon.— { Isa. 5: 8-19 | Temperance Lesson. 
TuEs.— (Isa. 5 : 20-30 ! 

WED.—Lev. 10: 1-11. Nadab and Abihu. 
THURS.—Isa. 28: 1-7. Source of wo. 


FRI.—Prov. 4: 14-27. Caution. 
Sat.— Matt. 24: 42-51. Reward and punishment. 
SuN.—1 Thess. 5 : 4-11. Children of light. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association ) 
< 


Where lust reigns, ruin waits for the succession, 
‘pb 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Six Woes in an Evil Time 


1. Wo upon Covetousness: 

Woe unto them that join house to house (8-10). 
They covet fields, and seize them (Mic. 2: 2). 
A man's life consisteth not in. . . things (Luke 12: 15). 
2. Wo upon Reveiry: 

Rise up early... follow strong drink (11, 12). 
Take heed to yourselves . Surfeiting (Luke at : 34). 
Drunkenness, revellings, and such like (Gal. 5 . 2). 
3. We upon impiety : 

That say, Let him make speed (18, 19) 
Woe... that desire the day of Jehovah ! (Amos 5 : 18, 19.) 
In the last days mockers shall come (2 I’et. 3 : 3, 4). 
4- Wo upon Perversion of Truth : 

Call evil good, and good evil (20) 
Saith unto the wicked, ‘Thou art righteous (Prov. 24: 24). 
The light. . . in thee be not darkness | l|.uke 11 : 35). 
5. Wo upon Self-Confidence : 

Woe unto... wise in their own eyes (21) 


Professing . to be wise, they became fools (Rom. 1 : 22). 
Now ve say, We see . sin remaineth ( John 9 : 41). 


More hope of a fool than of him (Prov. 26 : 12). 


© ~ al % 


6. Wo upon Drunkenness: 
Woe unto... mighty to drink wine (2). 


Who hath woe? .. . tarry long at the wine (Prov. 23 : 29, 30). 
Be not drunken with wine... riot (Eph. 5 : 18). 


~ 


The light of love is quenched in the heart inflamed 
with lust. 


<0 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTECEDENT Events. —At the close of the reign 
of Joash, king of Judah (2 Kings 12 to 15; 2 
Chron. 24 to 26), the Assyrian king Rimman-nirari was 
supreme in Syria, receiving tribute from Philistia, 
Northern Israel, the region east of Jordan, and all the 
countries to the north and east of these. - At this 
point the Assyrian records become a blank. When 
they open again, Assyria is conquering these very 
countries, with Azariah, king of Judah, at their head. 
To the interval belong the achievements of Jero- 
boam II in northern Israel and the prosperous part 
of the reign of Uzziah (Azariah) in Judah. The 
disasters threatened in Isaiah 2-4 and presupposed in 
chapter 5 are probably to be identified in part with 
the events of the Assyrian reconquest. At the time 
of an important crisis, Uzziah was withdrawn from 
public affairs, leaving the control to persons who were 
inexperienced and incompetent (2 Kings 15:5; 2 
Chron, 26 : 16-21; Isa. 3: 2-4, 12, etc.). The com- 
bined Israelitish kingdoms, heretofore so prosperous 
under Jeroboam and Uzziah, suffered deplorably. 
PLACE. —The kingdom of Judah. 
TimE. —The eighth century B.C. 
PARALLEL PassaGEs.—None. For passages teach- 
ing similar lessons, see concordance or reference 


Bibles. 
+4 


Critical Notes 

The fifth chapter of Isaiah isa sermon. The nation 
has been humiliated by dreadful losses in war, and 
the preacher makes this the occasion for denouncing 
the sins that have led to the calamities. The sin 
most prominently denounced is social drinking in 
high life. 

Verses 11, 12.— Woe! Rising early in the morn- 
ing, they pursue strong drink! Tarrying late in 
the night, wine inflames them! Directly, this charge 





AMERICAN REVISION 
down, and the mighty man shall be humbled, the mean-man is bowed down, and the great 


man is humbled, and the eyes of the lofty are 


in justice, and God the Holy One is sanctified 
17 Then shall the lambs 
feed as in their pasture, and the waste places 
of the fat ones shall ® wanderers eat. 


22 Woe unto them that are mighty to drink 
wine, and men of strength to mingle strong 


23 Which justify the wicked for reward, drink; 23 that justify the wicked for a bribe, 
and take away the righteousness of the right- and take away the righteousness of the right- 
eous from him ! 


eous from him ! 


1 Heb. their glory are men of famine. 2 Or, tumult * Or, sojourners 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Neleon and Sons. 


is made, not against dissipated people in general, 
but against certain public and social leaders in Ju- 
dah, whom the prophet has specifically in mind 
What he here emphasizes is, not the habit of hold- 
ing drunken orgies late at night, though he may have 
had that in mind, but the habit of making dissipation 
the serious business of life, to which one applies him- 
self early and late.—And the harp, etc. : The prophet 
is not thinking of indigent, low-down drunkards, but 
of people who can afford luxuries with their drinking. 
Habitual drunkenness did not become the vice of the 
poor until intoxicants had become cheapened by the 
art of distillation. But even if drunkenness had then 
been as prevalent among the poor as now, the prophet 
had the good sense to address himself to the class 
that sets the fashion for the other classes.— They re- 
gard not the work of Jehovah : The reference is espe- 
cially to what Jehovah is doing in current events. 
Instead of watching the indications of providence, 
and devoting their brains and culture to the right 
guiding of their country, they give themselves to 
social excesses. 

Verses 13, 14.— Zherefore : The course they pur- 
sue has resulted in horrible calamities to their coun- 
try.— Captivity : The result of overthrow in war.— 
For lack of knowledge: \t is the business of public 
and social leaders to know. Evils follow if they give 
their time to drinking and amusements, instead of 
making themselves well informed and competent.— 
Hlonorable men . . . multitude: Distinguished citi- 
zens and common people alike suffer through the 
irresponsibility of the leaders. —7Zherefore: The 
prophet repeats this connective. He wants to insist 
upon it that the calamities that have befallen are the 
direct result of the self-indulgence of the public and 
social leaders. —Sheo/: The world of the dead.— 
Hath enlarged its desire: Or, ‘enlarged itself.’’ 
With either translation a poetical description of a 
defeat in which the slaughter has been unprecedented, 
so that the world of the dead has become over- 
crowded. 

Verses 15, 16.—The prophet cites the language 
which he has used in the preceding prophecy (2 : 9, 
11, 17), as much as to say that the foreboding he 
there uttered has now been justified. 

Verse 17.— Then shall the lambs feed: More ex- 
actly and better, ‘‘And lambs shal] feed.'’—Shail 
wanderers eat: In the Old Version, ‘‘strangers.’’ 
The true rendering is ‘‘ sojourners,’” as in the margin 
of the American Revision. ‘The prophet threatens 
(comp. vs. 9, 10) that calamities shall continue till 
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the. fine cultivated estates shall become pasture- 
grounds for transient inhabitants. 

Verses 22, 23.— Wee ! Heroes—for drinking wine, 
and men of ability—for mingling strong drink! 
These men of the best families in Judah. By their 
birth and position they should be heroes, but they 
exhibit their heroism in drinking-contests. They 


al 
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have natural gifts and possessions and culture, and 

they find employment for these in compounding 

juleps. Literature contains no finer example of irony. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


< 
The best way to kill vice is to cultivate virtue. 


al 


A Prophet’s Woes 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


RUNKENNESS is, in this lesson, one of a ring 

of plague-spots on the body politic of Judah. 

The prophet six times proclaims ‘‘wo’’ as the in- 
evitable end of these; such ‘‘sickness’’ zs ‘‘ unto 
death,’' unless repentance and another course of 
conduct bring healing. 


But drunkenness appears 
twice in this grim catalog, and the longest paragraph 
of denunciation (vs. 11-17) is devoted to it. Its con- 
nection with the other vices attacked is loose, but it is 
worth noting that all these have an inner connec- 
tion, and tend to appear together. They are ‘‘all in 
a string,"’ and where a community is cursed with one, 
the others will not be far away. They are a knot of 
serpents intertwined. We can touch but slightly on 
the other vices denounced by the prophets burning 
words. Butwe must premise the general observation 
that the same uncompromising plainness and bold- 
ness in speaking out as to social sins ought to charac- 
terize Christian teachers to-day. The prophet's office 
is not extinct in the church. 

The first plague spot is the accumulation of wealth 
in few hands, and the selfish withdrawal of its pos- 
sessors from the life of the com- 
munity. In an agricultural society 
like that of Judah, that clotting of 
wealth took the shape of ‘ land- 
grabbing,’ and of evicting the 
small proprietors. We see it in 
more virulent forms in our greaf 
commercial centers, where the big 
men often become big by crushing 
out the little ones, and denude 
themselves of responsibility to the 
community in proportion as they 
clothe themselves with wealth. 
Wherever wealth is thus congested, 
and its obligations ignored by sel- 
fish indulgence, the seecs are sown 
which will spring up one day in 
‘‘anarchism,’’ A man need not 
be a prophet to have it whispered 
in his ear, as Isaiah had, that the 
end of selfish capitalism is a con-1 
vulsion in which ‘‘ many houses 
shall be desolate,’ and many fields 
barren. America and England need the warning as 
much as Isaiah's Judah did. 

Such selfish wealth leads, among other curses, to 
indolence and drunkenness, as the next wo shows. 
The people described make drinking the business of 
their lives, beginning early and sitting late. They 
have a varnish of art over their swinishness, and 
must have music as well as wine. So, in many a 
drink-shop in England, and, I suppose, in America, 
a piano or a band adds to the attractions, and gives a 
false air of estheticism to pure animalism. Isaiah 
feels the incongruity that music should be so prosti- 
tuted, and expresses it by adding to his list of musical 
instruments ‘‘ and wine,’’ as if he would underscore 
the degradation of the great art to be the cupbearer 
of sots. Such revellers are blind to the manifest 
tokens. of God’s working, and the ‘: operation of his 


hands ’’ excites only the tipsy gaze which sees noth- 
ing. That is one of the curses which dog the drunk- 
ard,—that he takes no warning from the plain results 
of his vice. as seen in others. He knows that it 
means shattered health, ruined prospects, broken 
hearts, but nothing rouses him from his fancy of im- 
punity. High, serious thoughts of God, and his gov- 
ernment of the world and of- each life, are strange to 
him. His sin compels him to be godless, if he is not 
to go mad. But sometimes he wakes to a moment's 
sight of realities, and then he is miserable till his 
next bout buys fatal forgetfulness. 

The prophet forces the end of a drunken nation on 
the unwilling attention of the roysterers, in verses 
13-17, which throb with vehemence of warning and 
gloomy eloquence. What can such a people come to 
but destruction? Knowledge must languish, hunger 
and thirst must follow. Like some monster's gaping 
mouth, the pit yawns for them; and, drawn as by 
irresistible attraction, the pomp and the wicked, 
senseless jollity slide down into it. In the universal 
catastrophe, one thing alone stands upright, and is 
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lifted higher, because all else has sunk so far,— 
the righteous judgment of the forgotten God. The 
grim picture is as true for individuals and their deaths 
as for a nation and its decay. And our two sister 
nations on either side of the Atlantic cannot afford to 
have this ulcer of drunkenness draining away their 
strength any more than Judah could. ‘‘ By the soul 
only are the nations great and free,’’ and a people 
can be neither where the drink fiend has his way. 
Three woes follow which are closely connected. 
That pronounced on daring evil-doers, who not only 
let sin draw them to itself, but go more than halfway 
to meet it, needing no temptation, but drawing it to 
them eagerly, and scoffing at the merciful warnings 
of fatal consequences, comes first. Next is a wo on 
those who play fast and loose with plain morality, 
sophisticating conscience, and sapping the founda- 
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tions of law. That follows sensual indulgence such 
as drunkenness, when it becomes habitual and auda- 
cious, as in the preceding wo. Loose or perverted 
codes of morality generally spring from bad living, 
seeking to shelter itself. Vicious principles are an 
afterthought to screen vicious practices. The la t 
subject of the triple woes is self-conceit and pretense 
to superior illumination. Such very superior persons 
are emancipated from the rules which bind the com- 
mon herd, They are so very clever that they have 
far outgrown the creeping moralities, which may do for 
old women and children. Do we not know the sort of 
people? Have we none of them surviving to-day ? 

Then Isaiah comes back to his theme of drunken- 
ness, but in a new connection. It poisons the foun- 
tain of justice. There is a world of indignant con- 
tempt in the prophet’s scathing picture of those who 
are ‘‘ mighty ’’ and ‘‘ men of strength,’’—but how is 
their strength shown? They can stand any quantity 
of wine, and can ‘‘ mix their drinks,’’ and yet*look 
sober! What a noble use to put a good constitution 
to! These valiant topers are in authority as judges, 
and they sell their judgments to get money for their 
debauches. We do not see much of such scandals 
among us, but yet we Aave heard of leagues between 
liquor-sellers and municipal authorities, which cer- 
tainly do mot ‘‘make for righteousness." When 
shall we learn and practice the lesson that Isaiah was 
reading his countrymen,—that it is fatal to a nation 
when the private character of public men is regarded 
as of no account in political and civic life? The 
prophet had no doubt as to what must be the end of 
a state of things in which the very courts of law were 
honeycombed with corruption, and demoralized by 
the power of drink. His tremendous image of a 
fierce fire raging across a dry prairie, and burning the 
gtass to its very roots, while the air is stifling with the 
thick ‘‘ dust’’ of the conflagration, proclaims the sure 
fate, sooner or later, of every com- 
munity and individual that ‘‘re- 
jects the law of the Lord of hosts, 
and despises the word of the Holy 
One of Israel.'’ Change the name, 
and the tale is told of us; for it is 
‘‘righteousness that exalteth a na- 
tion,’ and no single vice drags 
after it more infallibly such a 
multitude of attendant demons as 
the vice of drunkenness, which is 
the crying sin of America and of 
England to-day. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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“The Harp and the Lute, 
the Tabret and the Pipe” 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


HENEVER we read about 

David playing upon the 

harp, we are accustomed to picture 

to ourselves the skilled player and graceful instrument 
that Gustave Doré has drawn for us, and other artists 
whose conception of Eastern instruments is naturally 
colored by their knowledge of those used in the West, 
and their ignorance of the musical instruments used 
in the East. When we enter the Orient, and discover 
that the poetical, graceful harp we have so much, ad- 
mired is not the instrument at all that David knew, 
we are likely to be disappointed. The word trans- 
lated ‘‘harp’’ in the Authorized Version is rendered 
‘ood in the Arabic, or kinnarat and khittar in the 
more classical version. This closely resembles the 
Hebrew 4inndr, and only changes its form slightly in 
the Greek and Latin, resolving itself finally into the 
English ‘‘ guitar."’ We must give up our precon- 
ceived notions, and imagine David or the young men 
(Lam. 5 : 14) playing upon an ‘‘ instrument made of 
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sounding wood furnished with ten strings.’ Josephus 
says ten, and my own observation agrees with this. 

Barnes, in speaking of the viol, says, ‘‘It is not 
very easy to form a correct idea of this instrument.’’ 
I should say so too, unless | had seen the instru- 
ment itself, or a picture of it,—and I have seen 
both. ‘Viol,’’ or ‘ lute,’’ is translated radéad in 
Arabic, and I was more than delighted to find that 
an instrument bearing that name is well known here. 
It is a favorite instrument among the Arabs. The 
frame consists of four pieces of wood, two forming the 
sides, and two the ends, secured at the corners. Over 
this hollow frame a large piece of skin is tightly 
drawn, and secured to the framework by strong catgut 
thread. The under side is left perfectly plain, and 
can be played on with both hands, like a drum, or 
tambourine, while the upper side is provided with a 
single string composed of about twenty horsehairs, 
and played with a bow of the same. 

The tabret is a familiar instrument in the West, 
and needs no description. It is nothing less than 
the tambourine, and so, when we see the women 
coming out of all the cities of Israel, singing and 
dancing, to meet King Saul with tabrets (1 Sam. 
i8 : 6), or meet a company of prophets coming down 
trom the high place with tabrets, pipes, and harps 
(1 Sam. 10 : 5), we are quite familiar with their instru- 
ments, and cannot but regret that our European mu- 
sical taste renders us utterly unappreciative of these 
Oriental strains, and we wonder how any one can call 
such a barbarous medley of sound music. 

‘*Pipe"’ is translated wi in Arabic. It is a single 
reed about a foot and a half in length, furnished with 
holes in the lower part. The simplest prototype of 
the organ, its invention may safely be credited to 
Jubal (Gen. 4: 21). Let no one think that the organ 
of Genesis 4 : 21 resembled the wonderful mechanical 
construction we are familiar with in our cathedrals. 
The single pipe from which the latter instrument in 
all its complexity is a development is all they have in 
common, 

We find that the instruments in use at the present 
day are those that have been used for centuries , their 
names have not changed. Of course, in Cities Euro- 
pean instruments are known and familiar to the better 
class of natives. But if Isaiah were here to-day, he 
would recognize in the instruments we have described 
the same kind as were used in the feasts of those who 
rose up early in the morning that they might follow 
strong drink, and that continued until night, until, 
inflamed by wine, the godless young men regarded 
not the work of the Lord nor considered the operation 
of his hands (Isa. 5 . 11, 12). 

Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRiA. 


When riches grow out of wrong, they ripen into ruin. 


ae 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By the late Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


OE unto THEM THAT CALL EvIL GooD, AND 

Goop Evii."’—Words are signs of ideas. 
There is no surer way of corrupting a people than by 
corrupting their speech, and by gradually changing 
the meaning of the words in popular use until men 
begin to praise that which is detestable, and to ridi- 
cule that which is praiseworthy. This is illustrated 
in many unfortunate examples in Oriental speech at 
the present day. The languages of the East abound 
in euphemistic expressions and double-meaning 
phrases, by means of which the young become early 
accustomed to saying that which they do not mean, 
and suggesting that which they dare not say. Thus 
the barriers between truth and falsehood are broken 
down. Strict adherence to truth is rarely found, and 
even the very ideas of good and evil have become 
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confused in the popular mind. What is one day good 
may another day be regarded as evil, and the evil may 
become good. Thus darkness may be put for light, 
and light for darkness ; bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter ; truth for falsehood, and falsehood for truth. 

‘* AND HE WILL LIFT UP AN ENSIGN TO THE Na- 
TIONS FROM FAR, AND WILL HIsS FOR THEM FROM 
THE END OF THE EARTH.'’’—An acquaintance with a 
certain Oriental custom is necessary for the correct 
understanding of this passage. To a Western man 
who sees for the first time the Oriental mode of calling 
one’s attention, it appears very strange and unpardon- 
ably rude. A stranger is passing through the bazaar, 
and a shop-keeper, whose shop has been passed by, 
wishes to call him back in order to direct attention to 
his goods. He does it, not by calling, but simply by 
uttering a sharp hissing sound with the tongue and 
teeth. The stranger is very apt to resent this hissing 
at him, thinking that it implies disrespect. It is really 
nothing of the kind. It means simply, ‘‘See here. 
This way, please.’’ In the same way, also, a man 
will call to his servant. Here the reference is to the 
calling of the nations of the earth by the Lord, to 
execute his will. It means a calling for service. See 
also Isaiah 7 : 18, where the Lord shall hiss for the 
fly in Egypt ; also in Zechariah 10 : 8. 


~ 
Greed of gain kills the sense of shame. 





There's anew temperance responsive exercise 
Sor Sunday-schools just out, and it's different from 
anything else ever published. The famous Yankee 
review writer, John B. Smith, of Connecticut, 
has prepared it. Yowll need it for World's 
Temperance Sunday, November 24. Our adver- 
tising pages will tell you how to get it. 











Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS significant that the world sets apart a day to 

consider a world-wide evil. 

As in all moral fights, we must go to the Word for 
our weapons. This arsenal has a weapon in every 
verse. They are not arbitrary threats, but the neces- 
sary results of the laws of our being. 

Drinkers are set on fire,—inflamed (v. 11). The 
fire of appetite rages, and is increased by every in- 
dulgence. Men rise early and sit up late to add more 
fuel to the fire. 

Music is added, to make men forget the working 
out of the laws of their being (v. 12). They consider 
not that these laws are God's unchangeable ways of 
working. 

By drink men are made slaves (v. 13). If it were 
only a bodily slavery, like the Egyptian, it might be 
borne, for the mind is still free. It is a soul slavery 
and debasement. The ‘‘ glory of the nation’’ and 
the common people are alike famished and parched. 

Even the insatiable grave cannot hold the victims 
without enlargement (v. 14). 

The mean man and the lofty are alike humbled 
(v. 15). 

Palaces shall be pastures, and the Bed’ween feed 
their flock in what were choice gardens (v. 17). 

Those who begin to draw sin with cords of vanity, 
proud of their power and daring to drink, shall need 
a cart-rope to draw their heavier sins (v. 18). Small 
sins are the cause of great ones. 

They naturally scorn the judgments of God, and 
defy his counsels (v. 19). They call evil good ; insist 
that wine is healthful, saloons a necessity ; that social 
customs of wine-drinking make it respectable. 

They are perverted from the truth (v. 21). 

They justify their wickedness with a bribe, and take 
away righteousness from the land (v. 23). 
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It is a hideous nightmare from which there is no 
awaking, a sirocco from which there is no relief, a 
plague against which there is but one inoculation ; 
that is, total abstinence. Let every pupil pledge it. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO. 


x 


If a man would see God, he had better not squint 
at evil. 














At the Country Store Club 


The Argument for Temperance 


By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


‘cé 


TELL you, 'Siah, the only way for a man to do 

is to make his pile quick, and have all the fun 
he can,’’ said Hank. ‘‘ That's what we are made 
for. Some of you religious people are afraid of hav- 
ing a good time.’’ 

‘«Maybe it wouldn't be a good time to me. 
Haven't any particular appetite for it.’’ 

‘That's just it, "Siah,—you haven't, but some of 
us have. And what are our appetites for except to 
satisfy them ?’’ said Alec. 

‘‘And what are our heads for except to make 'em 
ache, and our brains to be fuddled, and our chins to 
droop like an old cow's ?”’ 

‘* Well, now, arter all, there is something to that 
question of Alec’s,’’ said Martin. ‘I've often puz- 
zled over it. Man is a queer crittur ; he’s allus feel- 
ing like doing the things he didn’t orter, —leastways, 
the things he thinks he mustn't. 

‘*What’s the use? Be natural, I say. Do the 
way you feel, and have all the fun you can.”’ 

‘‘You start in by saying you want to be rich, and 
the next moment you say you want to be poor, Alec.’’ 

‘« How do you make that out ?”’ 

‘‘You want to make your pile, and you want to 
have your fling of fun ; and they don’t go together. 
Men can only make themselves rich by hard work of 
some kind. A man makes money in just the same 
way as he makes manhood,—by fighting down his 
appetites and inclinations. Everything that slides 
slides down. When farms go the way they feel, they 
go to weeds,—and sodo men. You have got to fight 
your feelings all the time. It’s true in almost all 
things that the way of pleasure is the way of poverty, 
and having fun is never so funny as it seems. You 
might as well break up all your bits and burn your 
bridles, and then expect to escape a smash-up, as 
to take the bit out of your own mouth and escape 
misery.’" 

DILLON, MONT. 


—- 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ISTEN, little Bill. If you never paid attention 
before, pay it new. If you have forgotten 
everything else I have told you, remember this: 
There are some habits—yes, some single deeds—that 
not only sadden and disturb and upset the souls of 
men, but blast them, wither. them, curse them, and 
these are some of them : 

AVARICE. — Woe unto them that join house to house 
(v. 8). The moment the mere desire to accumu- 
late the means of comfort for the presert and sub- 
sistence for the future passes a certain line, and 
increases to a certain degree of intensity, it begins to 
be like the fire which you ought to keep in the stove 
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to warm you, when it is cast about the floor and scat- 
tered through the house. Some men are constituted 
so they can accumulate ten thousand dollars, or a 
hundred thousand, and not be hurt, but when they 
begin on the eleventh, or the hundred and first, the 
conflagration is kindled. They begin to get hard, 
stingy, cruel. How few men ever know when they 
pass that invisible and tragic line! The ‘‘wo’’ pro- 
nounced on the gratification of that mad passion to 
get and get and get, and hoard and hoard and hoard, 
is carved deep into the nature of things. Little Bill, 
you are. likely to live to see this wo realized in 
America; The millionaires are becoming billion- 
aires ; the wealth of the many is pouring into the 
hands of the few. Their power is becoming abnor- 
mal, monstrous, ominous. They are fast becoming a 
national peril, adding their houses to houses and 
lands to lands. We don't want you to be bitten by 
this disease. We don’t want your kind heart to turn 
to-a stone. We don’t want you to be blasted with 
this insane desire to ‘‘ own the earth.”’ 
DRUNKENNESS.— Woe unto them. . 
follow strong drink (v. 11). 
drunkard,—oh, no !’’ 


eee 
‘*T will never be a 
I have myself heard many a 
boy of your age say it as boldly, and then watched 
them, within two decades, wallowing in the gutter, 
and finally buried in a drunkard’s grave. How do 
you know you won't? Alcohol is a chemical sub- 
stance that gets into the stomach and the blood and 
the brain, and does just what it wants to. If you put 
vinegar into milk, can you stop its curdling? If you 
throw stones into a threshing-machine, can you stop 
their breaking the knives? How, then, can you stop 
alcohol from giving you a red nose and blear eyes, 
eating out the gray matter of your brain, and turning 
you from a dear, gentle, loving, happy little fellow 
into a brute beast,—violent, ugly, terrible? Wo? 
Ah! my dear boy, you do not know what that little 
word contains of bitterness and despair. 

DEFIANCE, DARE—DEVILTRY.— Woe unto them that 
draw iniquity (v. 18). ‘* Who's afraid!’’ +‘ You 
can’t scare me!'’ ‘*Let’s see any trouble come to 
me!’’ ‘I guess I can take care of myself!"’ ‘Let 
the counsel of the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and 
come, that we may know it.’’ Did you ever see a 
boy sin (as it were) ‘‘ with a cart rope’’ ? When you 
get as old as your Uncle Charlie, you will feel a 
shudder run up your back at that sight. I love cour- 
age, but dare-deviltry has become horrible to me. I 
had sooner see you, little Bill, stand on Brooklyn 
Bridge and jump, defying water to drown you, plunge 
into Mt. Vesuvius, defying the fire to burn you, than 
saying that you could swear or steal or lie or drink, 
and that the Devil couldn't ‘‘come up with you,’’ 
‘¢that you'd like to see him bring any wo on you."’ 
** Dare the Devil!’ Ah! don’t do that ; don't defy 
nature ; don’t defy the Devil; don't dare God. At 
the end of that pathway wo lies lurking. 

CONFOUNDERISM.— Woe unto them that call evil 
good, and good evil(v. 20). You never heard that 
word ? Well, there are ‘‘ confounders’’ in every school 
yard. ‘* What's the difference ?’’ ‘‘ Who said it was 
wrong ?’’ ‘‘ Wrong is as good as right.’ ‘It's no 
worse to tell a lie than to tell the truth."’ ‘It's sweet, 
not bitter, to disobey your parents, to play cards for 
money in the hay-loft.’” ‘‘If you tell bad stories, and 
go to bad places, you'll walk in the light, not dark- 
ness.’ That's the way they talk. I have heard it 
through bearded lips, and I have heard it between 
‘*baby teeth.’’ But, little Bill, to confound truth 
with falsehood, right with wrong, is deadly. You 
think not? Well, it is for you to choose, but not for 
you to determine. No man who deliberately con- 
founds those contradictions will set his foot into the 
kingdom of God. Wo waits for him with a drawn 
sword, 

Ecotism.— Woe unto them that are wise in their 


own eyes (v. 21). First comes vanity, when you 
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sneak into your mama’s bedroom, and stand simper- 
ing before the mirror ; then comes conceit, when you 
strut before your schoolmates because you have gotten 
to the head of your class ; then comes egotism, be- 
cause you have taken the valedictory. From school 
you go out into the world, despise the opinions of 
other people, scorn the customs of society, defy the 
laws of God, grow obstinate, unreasonable, and sel- 
fish, Now the mischief approaches a climax. You 
become blind to truth and duty. Like the medieval 
kings, you think you ‘‘ can do no wrong.’’ Here wo 
waits. Egotism? It is the most fatal blunder of 
existence. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

< 

There is but a short twilight between the day of 

pleasure and the darkness of pain. 





Have you tried John B. Smith's Temperance 
Reading Exercises in your Sunday-school? A 
new one is now ready, and just in time for World's 
Temperance Sunday. Our advertising pages give 
particulars. 











Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


“TAKE up in the review the general subject of 

temperance, rather than the specific text of the 
lesson. Put on the board, before you begin the re- 
view, the words, Woes of Drink. Then proceed to 
call them out one by one. Those suggested below 
are not necessarily to be followed. Use others, if you 
think best. 

See what we lose. Time is lost by the drinker. If 
all the time spent in the saloons were used for self- 
improvement, how great would be the change in so- 
ciety! Put down Time Lost. But money is lost as 


al 
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well. We know that the drink bill of the United 
States is not less than seventy-five millions of dollars a 
year. Is not that awful? Put down the word Money. 
Now ask if anything 1s gained? Yes, many things. 
Among these are two, and we put the first dewn. It 
is Sorrow. Draw out how sorrow is gained by family, 
friends, and by the one who indulges in drink. But 
is this all? No. In many cases Death is gained. 
Put that word down. Many thousands each year die 
from the abuse of drink, and many thousands more 
are injured for life in their health. See, then, the 
awful evils of drink, in that we lose many desirable 
things, and gain many undesirable things. 
wise, then, to be total abstainers ? 


Is it not 





WOES OF DRINK 


TIME, MONEY 
LOST 


SORROW, DEATH 
GAINED 











New York Ciry. 
‘tpt 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 


‘*O Lord, our strength in weakness."’ Psalm 1 : 1-6. 


** Rescue the perishing !"’ (241 : 1-4.) 
‘* The mistakes of my life have been Psalm 37 : 1-7. 

many."’ (50 : 1-6.) 
‘“ Throw out the life-line."’ Psalm 34 : 11-18, 


‘* Ring the bells of heaven."’ (47 : 1-6.) 
** Yield not to temptation.”’ Psalm 119: 1-8. 


‘* What shall the harvest be ?"’ (172 : 1-6.) 
‘*How shall tHe young secure their Psalm 26 : 1-8. 
hearts,"’ (35 : 1-5.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories 
Illustrating God’s Care. 

Hl. Lesson Truth: Self-control. 

Ill. Golden Text: Woe unto them that are mighty to 
drink wine.—Isa. § : 22. 

IV. Result Sought: 

Greater self-contro! in eating and drinking. 
V. Starting-Points : 
[Nors.—Starting-point No 1 is used in the development of this 


lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred. | 


1. Review of Joseph's life. 

2. A talk about different kinds of food and 
drink. 

3. Headaches, etc. 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process— 
1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 

This week we are confronted with a lack of lesson 
material suitable for the child of the primary grade. 
The child mind needs ‘‘image forming’’ material 
held up before him,-. out of which, through his imagi- 
nation, he will weave the ideals which are to form his 
character. The child does not learn from such ab- 
stract material as is contained in the lesson text. He 
needs—indeed, if we would help him, we #us?¢ pre- 
sent to him—stories or pictures of persons who do 





what we desire him to imitate. The child lives in a 
world of suggestion and imitation, rather than in a 
world of reasoning, therefore such abstractions as 
‘Woe unio them that are mighty to drink wine"’ is 
not going to teach him very much. He will learn 
ten times more from the actions than from the words 
of another. These actions can, of course, be pre- 
sented in story form. To-day’s lesson, however, has 
no story, and, as a matter of fact, is not a child's ies- 
son. We must supply the needed material. Again, 
it will not do to present the supplied material in 
negative form. It must be positive in character. 
Warnings are sometimes necessary, but warnings do 
not help the child as does the story of a boy, or even 
of a man, who overcame weakness. To tell the child 
about a boy or man who, under temptation, fell into 
sin and the consequences thereof, may have the very 
opposite effect upon the child from that desired. In 
the words of the old Quaker, ‘‘ Thou canst say ‘Do’ 
one hundred times to every once thou canst say 
‘Don't.’ ”’ 

With these principles in mind, let us proceed. 
Suppose we begin the lesson by a review of the life 
of Joseph. By questioning, get the children to em- 
phasize the fact that God was continually taking care 
of Joseph. 

2. THe Lesson Srory. 

While God was taking care of Joseph, we may be 

sure that Joseph had his part to do. We learned that 
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he was a faithful boy, and we are sure that one way 
in which he showed his faithfulness was in caring for 
his own body. I think Joseph must have been some- 
thing like a young prince in a story which I am going 
to tell you. 

Long, long ago, in a far away country, there lived 
a brave young prince. He was.a prince of the tribe 
of the Rechabites, and was a tall, strong, and hand- 
some fellow. He killed the wild animals which came 
to steal his people's sheep, and the women and chil- 
dren were never afraid when he was near. The chil- 
dren always ran to meet him when they saw him 
coming ; for he loved them, and carried thein about 
on his great, broad shoulders. He had a sweet smile 
and cheery words for every one. Even the dumb 
creatures seemed to know that he would not willingly 
hurt them. What do you suppose it was that made 
him so strong and brave and noble? 

Let me tell you about his boyhood. His father’s 
name was Jonadab, and he had always taught him to 
take care of his body. Onetime the prince went to 
visit a king. The king lived in a beautiful palace, 
with gardens all about it, and had horses and chariots 
in which the young prince could ride. There were 
birds and flowers and rabbits and ponies. He had 
many servants to wait upon him, and his every wish 
was gratified. How the prince did enjoy all these 
beautiful things! You see he was so well and strong 
and healthy ; for people who take proper care of their 
bodies are usually healthy and happy. When he sat 
at the king's table, rich foods and wines were placed 
before him, but the prince chose only the plainest 
things to eat, and would not touch the wine at all. 
He knew that, if he would keep his body strong, he 
must control his appetite, and not eat or drink things 
that were not good for him simply because they were 
pleasant to the taste. His father had taught him that 
‘wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging : and who- 
soever is deceived thereby is not wise.'’ Thus the 
prince kept his body strong, and grew up to be a 
brave, noble, and true man. 

3. TRANSITION, 

What kind of a man was the prince about whom we 
have heard to-day ? Where did he go one time when 
he was a boy? What kind of a visit did he have at 
the king’s palace? What kind of things did he eat 
at the king’s table? Why did he eat only plain 
food ? What kind of a body did he have when he 
grew up? 

4. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

After this story, the teacher, adapting herself to 
the circumstances of the children, can talk with them 
about things which are, and are not, good to eat and 
drink, and close with the following questions : 

Suppose, some time this week, Willie Jones, who is 
the biggest and strongest boy in our class, sees some- 
thing on the table which it would ‘be better for him 
not to eat, what do you think he will do about it? 
What would you do? 


[Nore.—The Temperance Lesson last quarter consisted largely of 
the story of Daniel. It seems to be the only “image forming” story 


of a positive character in the Bible suitable for a child's temperance. 


lesson. The teacher may review or retell this story, if preferred to the 
one above.] 


Vu. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth 


Emphasized. | Se!f-control. 








Questions on the story 
which draw from the chil+ 
dren the Lesson Truth. 


Transition. 








The Lesson | 1. Story of Joseph 
Story. 2. Story of Rechabite prince. 








Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story 
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Review of Joseph's life. 


He who is wilfully ignorant of the needs of this 
world is wickedly inefficient for God’ s service. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


XPLAIN to your pupils that the course of study is ° 
interrupted for the sake of teaching temperance, 

and tell them why. The text is part of a sermon on 
a parable of a vineyard (vs. 1-7). The sermon has 
two heads : the first on the love of money, which then 
found expression in buying up real estate (vs. 8-10) ; 
and the second on the love of strong drink. This 
part of Isaiah’s sermon you are to interpret, and, to 
do it successfully, you will need to set your pupils to 
studying it the week beforehand, and to direct them 
how to do it. The mere repetition, once in every 
three months, of the arguments and ordinary illustra- 
tions of the evils of intemperance, tremendous as 
they are, will fail to impress your pupils, and will 
make them indifferent to the whole matter, unless you 
can put into it each time fresh interest. You can do 
this with this lesson, through patient study, by show- 
ing how this sermon, twenty-five hundred years old, 
could be appropriately preached in our country to- 
day. The prophet sets in array these evidences of 
the blight which is sure to fall on a nation given to 
intemperance : 

1. Drink Destroys Spiritual Manhood. When 
this sermon was written, a large class of the people 
drank as a business, rising up in the morning, and 
keeping at it all day (v. 11). _ Their appetites became 
diseased, and the contagion spread. Private drink- 
ing became social drinking, and convivialism became 
coarseness, as it does still. 

They abused the best gifts of God. Music is one 


_ of them, but ‘‘the harp and the lute, the tabret and 


the pipe, and wine’’ went together, and the noble 
and beautiful mission of music, as of other gifts, was 
perverted. ‘*They regard not the work of Jeho- 
vah."’ Drink intensifies every animal appetite, but 
deadens conscience, and kills aspirations after God. 

2. Drink Destroys Honor. The kingdom of Israel 
had already been destroyed by it. ‘‘ Therefore my 
people are gone into captivity.’’ The prophet used 
to point to the site of the once splendid city Samaria, 
overlooking the rich valleys, and drew his lesson (chap. 
28:1). Honorable men had nothing left on which 
to feed righteous pride in their country (v. 13). The 
glory of a free people sinks into the yawning chasm 
opened by strong drink (v. 14). All classes suffer ; 
obscure and prominent men alike lose heart and hope 
(v. 15). These words might have been written of 
New York or Chicago to-day. Their liquor saloons 
are hotbeds for murder, lust, theft, bribery, robbery, 
—every crime and vice for which honorable men 
blush ; and even the better classes seem to have sur- 
rendered themselves to rulers whose criminal record 
is unquestioned. 

3- Drink Destroys Property. The presence of 
the saloon is a damage to the real estate around it, 
and a menace to the prosperity of the whole town. 
That is the meaning of verse 17. Strangers will 
devour the property of rich drunkards. Give a 
nation which has lapsed into intemperance long 
enough, and its doom will be fulfilled as was that of 
Samaria. 

4. Drink Perverts Judgment. They are fools 
that mock at divine warnings (vs. 18, 19). They are 
ignorant of history, and shut their eyes to what is 
around them. There are funny stories about drunk- 
enness. ‘*‘ But,’’ said one who did not laugh at 
them, ‘‘it is because too many of my family are in 
drunkards’ graves.'' Yet at all warnings there are 
many who sneer. ‘‘ Let the counsel of the Holy One 
of Israel draw nigh and come, that we may know 
it?" 

There are fanatics who, instead of fighting intem- 
perance, spend most of their strength against those 
who will not fight according to the tactics they prefer. 
But even then one must be slow to condemm, lest he 
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commend intemperance. For those who defend it 
in any form put darkness for light, and bitter for sweet, 
and evil for good (v. 20). They misjudge them- 
selves, their friends, their foes, their country, and 
God (v. 21). 

5. Drink Ruins Good Government. No drunk- 
ard is fit to hold any political office. A man need not 
stagger through the streets in order to come under 
this indictment. He may be ‘mighty to drink 
wine,’’ but he cannot be trusted. The mind often is 
drunk when the body is sober. No city or country is 
safe when intemperate men hold office in it. This 
is an axiom that every voter should heed. But those 
who spread false rumors about evil habits of public 
men are guilty of a crime. 

This sermon of Isaiah might have been written for 
this morning’s newspapers, and it would be true to 
the life of to-day. Society furnishes the teacher 
abundant illustrations to prove its precepts. The 
liquor saloon is the enemy of spirituality, of honor, 
of material prosperity, of sound judgment and good 
government. These facts cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized to your pupils. One of the mottoes of every 
Christian should be, ‘‘ Down with the saloon !"’ 

BosTON, 

< 


Social progress depends on the solution of the sin 
problem. 
oe 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jehovah’s Vineyard 
I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Isa. 5 : I-30). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The fifth chapter of Isaiah makes an admirable 
lesson on temperance. It approaches the theme from 
a standpoint peculiarly biblical. It records some of 
the earliest messages of the prophet Isaiah, —those 
spoken to his own neighbors in his beloved city of 
Jerusalem, yet pregnant with meaning for all the 
land. Judah, he saw, was threatened with ruin be- 
cause of existing conditions, and these he set forth 
with deliberate and significant plainness of speech. 

The general.theme of the chapter may be stated 
thus : Human responsibility for the failure to meet 
reasonable expectations on the part of God, whose 
standards are reasonable and whose judgment is in- 
evitable. Determined to bring home to his fellow- 
citizens their unfaithfulness, the prophet one day 
repeated or sang a melodious song about a vineyard : 

** A vineyard belongs to my friend, 
On a hill that is fruitful and sunny.’’ 


But the vineyard, in spite of the labor expended upon it, 
bore only wild grapes. Is there any question about 
such a vineyard? Would not any owner be disap- 
pointed with it? In assenting, the men of Judah con- 
demned themselves. They were the plantation on 
which Jehovah had lavished his tender care, but they 
had disappointed his every expectation, ‘‘In place 
of justice, there is bloodshed ; instead of active right- 
eousness, the outcry of the oppressed.’’ 

In a series of vigorous accusations the prophet 
proves his case. Judah's wild grapes were a crop 
which other countries bear, the outgrowth of social 
conditions and moral wrongs, not of soil He enume- 
rates first the greed for vast estates (vs. 8-10), which 
leads men to add unjustly and unwisely to their hold- 
ings, until the whole land becomes the property of a 
few, and a nation of freemen becomes a herd of serfs. 
Depopulation and lean harveSts will be the inevitable 
outcome. 

Again, God cannot overlook the reckless dissipation 
of Judah's nobles (vs. 11-17). Those who give them- 
selves to the pleasures of the table and the cup lose 
all thought of the interests of God. Their real ‘‘ god 
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is the belly '' (Phil 3:19). Death is the end for such 
as they, since they leave themselves no positive part to 
play in the redemption or blessing of the present world 
or in the maintenance of the heavenly life that is to be. 
This is one awful but certain consequence of prolonged 
dissipation. Isaiah pointed this out in his own pecu- 
liar. way. He merely said that such action would 
result in the captivity of the people and the destruc- 
tion of their beautiful city, but the interpretation above 
is legitimate. 

Four other woes the prophet pronounced, —against 
the defiant skepticism which mocked at Jehovah's 
judgments (vs. 18, 19), the sophistry that juggled with 
all moral distinctions (v. 20), the self-complacency 
that rejects all counsel (v. 21), and the hard-drinking 
magnates and judges who took pride in their skill in 
compounding drinks and neglected their duty. Such 
sins as these (v. 24) ruin any nation. They are a 
virtual rejection of Jehovah's law, and’ a scorning of 
his message. 

Isaiah's address denounced drunkenness because it 
destroys character, turns men into beasts, and causes 
them to ignore the works and ways of God. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 
them. For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor } 

‘« The Messages of the Earlier Prophets,’’ by San- 
ders and Kent (‘‘ Messages of the Bible'’ series), 
gives a helpful paraphrase of this chapter which 
develops its course of thought. For the exegetical 
details see Skinner, ‘‘ Isaiah ' (Cambridge Bible Com- 
mentary), and for a vivid interpretation see George 
Adam Smith, ‘‘Isaiah’' (Expositor’s Commentary). 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration 
to members of the class The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times ] 


1. The Vineyard of Jehovah, (1.) To whom did 
Isaiah refer as the vineyard? What broader inter- 
pretation might we make to-day ? [Critical Notes: vs. 
11, 22.] (2.) What sort of fruit does Jehovah expect 
from such a vineyard ? 

2. Jehovah's Just Demands. (3.),In order that 
God's plans for the world be executed, what may he 
insist that men should be? (4.) Does the prophet 
seem over-zealous or harsh in stating these demands ? 

3. The Evils of Intoxication. (5.) What is its 
tendency when the love of drinking is formed ? (v. 11.) 
(6.) To what does it make the drinker unresponsive ? 
[McLaren : § 3.}] (7.) What is the broad and gen- 
eral, but inevitable, result upon his career? [Mc- 
Laren : J] 4, 5-] 

4. The Results of It. (8.) What did Isaiah mean 
by ‘‘ captivity’’ ? (v. 13.) [Critical Notes : v. 13. War- 
ren: ¥ 5.] (9.) Does a parallel fate await those who 
are led by these spiritually blinded sots to-day ? 

5. Zhe Remedy. (10.) What was Isaiah's remedy ? 
Is our remedy to-day in line with his ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


(For general discussion under the direction of the leader ] 


The fearful curse of drunkenness is not the pov- 
erty, disappointments, and temporary woes which it 
entails upon the drunkard and his family, but the 
insensibility which it fosters to all that is worth know- 
ing and doing. 

Its power to wreck the moral nature is not over- 
drawn by the prophet (v. 23), nor the fearful sudden- 
ness of the ensuing retribution. 

Isaiah’s message was against those who are natural 
leaders of a community. Their sin is even more 
deadly than that of other men, for they sin against 
light. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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When our appetites run away, they do not go up-hill. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 








Pictures of Life in Peace and War 


Antebellum Days on the Plantation 


ET in the frame of golden memories is a richly 
colored picture of life in the mansion and the 
cabin of Southland, in those far-away days ‘‘ before 
the war,"’"— Zhe Old Plantation (New York : F. Ten- 
nyson Neely Co. $1.50). The author, a venerable 
Episcopal cleryman, formerly a chaplain under Stone- 
wall Jackson, looking through the perspective of forty 
years, tells again the story of old plantation life when, 
as his dedication declares, the old planter and his 
wife, the father and mother of the author, were the 
only real slaves on the estate. Tenderly touched are 
these pictures of sunny toil, of evening recreation, of 
song and dance, of education and fashion, of religion 
and piety. Such books, read in the North especially, 
will help to re-cement that ‘‘ more perfect union’’ 
which, endangered four decades ago, is, in the larger 
experiences of this twentieth century, approximately 
the ideal of our fathers. 


A Civil History of the Confederate States 

Surely the time has come when Americans can 
study dispassionately and with profit all the phases of 
federal history in these United States of America. Dr. 
J. L. M. Curry, first Speaker of the Confederate House 
of Representatives, who was present at the birth of 
the Southern Confederacy, and who afterwards com- 
manded troops in the Confederate army, furnishes a 
clear, calm, accurate Civil History of the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States (Richmond, Va.: B. 
F. Johnson Publishing Company. $1.25), which no 
student of American federal government can afford to 
overlook. He is a strong advocate of state-sove- 
reignty, and is thus the exponent of federalism rather 
than nationalism. But his protests against what is 
illegal, unchristian, and unhistorical, will win the 
approbation of all students of judicial mind, who care 
more for truth than for tradition. One valuable fea- 
ture of this book is the printing in parallel columns 
of the constitutions of the United and the Confederate 
States. There is also a good index, with frontispiece 
of the author. 


A History of All Americans 

F, N. Thorpe is favorably known in both law and 
literature, having already treated of the constitutional 
history of our country, and also of the people in 
relation to the state and national constitutions. In 
The Hitstory of the American People (Chicago : 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50), which is duly equipped 
with maps, he departs from the usual beaten track, 
and tells, in readable style, of the people who have 
lived on the soil, or come to it from beyond the sea, 
from the aboriginal Indians to the freedman and 
Porto-Rican. His method is to group events around 
certain great movements and influences. He pictures 
grandly the hundred years of migration westward. 
Of course, the author being more of an interpreter 
than an antiquarian, and covering so large a field, 
cannot always be accurate in microscopic detail ; but 
of the breadth, vigor, clearness, and substantial truth, 
of the general narrative, there is no question. The 
book is one to be proud of. If it had a little more 
literary gloss and charm, it would be not only read by 
the few, but delighted in by the many. 


The British Soldier’s Story 


After a trio of the works of memory, judgment, and 
narrative of what went on in our own land, it is inter- 
esting to take up a trio of books which treat of the 
contemporaneous war in Africa. In Zhe Great War 
Trek (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, net), 
James Barnes tells the story of the movement of Earl 
Roberts’s mighty army northward to Pretoria, and 
very brilliant and realistic are his pictures. Those 
who have read Mr. Barnes's letters as they appeared 
in various periodicals, know that he has keen percep- 
tions, warm sympathies, and physical power to endure 
as seeing the visible, with insight also into the veiled 
future. Would that we could all agree with him in 
his solid confidence that ‘‘soon’’ Briton and Boer 
will joyfully pay taxes together, and thank God that 
they are under King Edward's dominion! But, 
whether so or not, here is a book which, at close 
hand, tells the British soldier's own story. Inciden- 
tally, it demonstrates that any man who thinks the 
Dutchman naturally slow may possibly be mistaken. 
The author was impressed with the American look of 
most of the towns in the late, or possibly still living, 
South Africah republics, and his word-pictures seem 
as if they had been drawn from a camera instead of 
an ink-bottle. 


War's Brighter Side 

Commander-in-Chief Roberts—modest Christian 
and brave warrior—is probably the first modern leader 
of a great army to suggest a newspaper for the cure of 
soldiers’ nostalgia, and for the amusement and infor- 
mation of soldiers in the field. So a journal—The 
Friend—was started. Among the contributors were 
Rudyard Kipling, A. Conan Doyle, and many fight- 
ing privates and officers who took up the pen in the 
intervals between battles. War's Brighter Side 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50) is a reposi- 
tory of those contributions considered most notable 
by the editor. There are poetry and prose, song and 
story, farce and drama, orders and appeals, with 
many funny and pathetic features, one of the jokes 
being the reproduction of the same stereotype cut to 
represent various individuals of rank and fame arriv- 
ing incamp. It is a pleasant memento and scrap- 
book. 


British and Yankee Soldiers Contrasted 

As a study in comparison of the merits of two 
armies, speaking the same language, but in different 
parts of the globe, Mr. Archibald’s work on the Eng- 
lish and the American soldier, Blue Shirt and Khaki 
(Boston : Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1.50), will have more 
than temporary value. It is written with spright- 
liness, with thorough mastery, at first hand, of his 
varied theme, and is abundantly illustrated. In army 
organization, where unity and mass are required, the 
historic ‘‘ red coat’’ of Yankee Doodle (now the man 
in khaki) excels the blue ; but wherever initiative or 
individual action has a chance, the American soldier 
is ahead of all the world. The modern warrior in 
khaki follows tradition more closely, and likes to feel 
the elbow of his comrade, but usually ‘‘arrives,’’ 
while the American can face a new problem coolly, 
and likes as much as possible to do a thing by him- 
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self. 
more of a born leader. In the care of 
the dead, as well as in comfort of trans- 


portation, our government is far in ad- | 


vance of Great Britain. Through their 
bitter experiences in South Africa, the 


English generals have paid more atten- | 


tion to the flanking operations so deftly 
practiced by our own masters of strategy. 
From cover to cover the book is rich in 
suggestion, but inexcusably lacks an in- 
dex. In other respects it is to be warmly 
commended as a book that is popular, 
accurate, suggestive, and valuable to the 
people of two countries, 


ae 


Psychic Power in Preaching. By J. Spencer 
Kennard, D D. Edited, with Memoir, by 
his son, James Spencer Kennard. Phila- 
delphia ; George W. Jacobs. $1.20, net. 

The younger Dr. Kennard was a man 
so devoted to the work of the gospel, and 
so successful in it, that anything he 
might have to say about it deserves at- 
tention. Still more is this true when 
the book is the cherished task of his 
life, and one which lay upon his heart 
as a duty he owed to his younger breth- 
ren in the ministry. As the title indi- 
cates, it was the subjective and personal 
side of the preacher's labors that he had 
to speak of. He was alive to the new 
facts of scientific observation, which cast 


light, or, at least, offer suggestion, on 


( Continued on page 747) 
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The Lion of Judah. H. R. Palmer. 


The Promise Fulfilled. Geibel & Lehman. 
The Infant Rint: Geibel & Lehman. 
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XM AS CONCERT 


EXERCISE 


Our new Concert Exercise, 
Judah,’’ by the famous musical composer, 
Dr. H. R. Palmer, and Miss E. W. 
Long, is by far the most interesting, in- 
structive, and singable exercise issued. 

No superintendent can afford to miss 
seeing this 24 page (with covers) exercise, 
if he desires to have the best possible 
Christmas concert. 

5 cents each; $4.00 per hundred. 


W. A. WILDE CO., Boston, Chicago 
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| By IRA D. SANKEY and HUBERT P. MAIN 


288 Pages of the Best Songs, 
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The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
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Wildes’ Bible Pictures 


We wish to call especial attention to our list 
of Bible Pictures, suitable for use at Christmas 


time. We are having an increased demand for 
these pictures from superintendents and teach- 
ers, who find them, when mount the most 
pleasing and desirable gift they can give to their 
scholars ; they not only delight the eye with their 
beauty, but unconsciously the owner is becom- 
ing familiar with the best work of the best artists 

Our full catalogue contains about 400 subjects, 
all carefully selected, making the most complete 
set of Bible pictures published. 


Price, One Cent Each, Postpaid 


Serd for circular giving full list of pictures. 
(No orders for Tess th than ten copies re- 
ceived.) Size of cards, 6X8 inches. 


MOUNTED PICTURES.—We are prepared 
to mount these pictures on a heavy gray mat, 
7X9 inches in size, at a cost, including the pic- 
ture, of four cents each, and in lots of twenty- 
five or more, three cents each. The eo 
on the picture alone is prepaid, but on the 
mounted ones there is an extra cost for postage 
of one-half cent each. 

BOSTON AND 
W. A. WILDE CO. ™Ghicado 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two beautiful Christmas Services for Sunday- 
schools, by Adam Geibel, R. Frank hman, and 
others, entitled ‘* The Promise Fulfilled ’” and 
‘The Infant King.’’ Entirely new, attractive, 
choice, but not too di ficult. aot each ; per roo, 
pre aid. For xo cts. we send both services, together 
with two famous 1900 services. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


Adam Geibel, entitled ‘* Christmas with the 
xies.’’ Merry choruses, solos, pleasing and humor- 
ous features, for few or many children. 30 cts. per 

(for 50 cts. we send thisywith another cantata, 
“Christmas a Day Late’’); $3 | per dozen. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL SOLOS 


by Adam Geibel will be mailed to any address for one 
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dollar. Each a gem of v art; namely, “‘ The 
hree Visions,”” “The Pilgrim’s Dream,’ " and “In 
Old Judea.”” State if for high or low voice. 


A New Kind of a Sunday-School Hymn-Book 
entitled ‘* Uplifted Voices,’’ sent for 30 cts., in- 
cluding two Chrisemas services. Money refunded if 
book is returned in one week. 15,000 copies sold in 
twelve weeks. Write for free specimen pages. 


GEIBEL & LEHMAN, Publishers 
1022 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Christmas Services 


The Hall-Mack Co.’s services are 


surpassingly 
beautiful and brilliant this year. 


A greater variety 


than ever. Any school may be suited. Ranging 
from the very cany to those of spackling. brillianc 
None hard. All easy to learn ight to t e 
scholars. Send for samples. 
Messiah’s Kingdom Samples of 
the four, 12c. 
Gift Divine in strange, er 
Birthday of the King — ha 
Good Tidings of Great Joy J stamps. 


Price, $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


Our new concert cantata for children is entitled 
Santa’s Surprise, by J. Lincoln Hall and Irvin H. 
Mack. New ideas, striking, original. 25 cts. per soy. 

Other children’s cantatas for Christmas: Santa 
Decision, 20 cts. per copy; Snow Flake’s Christ- 
mas, egcts r copy rip to Old Chris, 25 cts. 
copy. nd for our booklet, “‘ Varied Information. 


HALL-MACK CO. { 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 
__ Publishers 156 Fifth b Ave. Ne New Yo veal 


TH VK I NGoomern 


A gem service for Christmas, by Judefind and 
James. 15 cents will give you one year's sub- 
scription to The Festal Program, including 
this service, or five cents a single copy. 

John J. Hood, 1024 Arch Street, Philadel- 
| phia ; 38 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


TISSOT PAINTINGS 
of THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


New Copyrighted Colored Lantern Slides. 


Pan-American Slides and Other Sets. 
State Funeral of McKinley. 


Catalogue and particulars on application. 
William H. Rau, 1324 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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FREE 


To Sunday School Teachers 
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Send your address and you will 
receive our large and beautifully 
illustrated 


HOLIDAY ANNVAL 


the largest and most 
complete Sunday School Catalogue 
issued. It contains 64 pages and 
describes our Sunday School Pub- 
lications @ Specialties, Christmas 
and Holiday Goods, Gift Books, 
Calendars, Birthday and Wedding 
Souvenirs, Medals, Christmas 
Cards, Books, etc. “The Best of 
everything for the Sunday School.” 


DAVID C. COOK PVB. CO. 
36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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Oxford 


Teachers Bibles 
The Best 
Paper 

The Best 
Printing 


The Best 
Binding 





In Actual Use 


‘‘ | want to emphasize the value of this 


book, since I know it by personal experi- 
ence. ‘The helps of the Oxford Bible are 
really what they are called.... On the 
whole, I think it is the best for the average 
teacher.''"—Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue 


Oxford University Press 4774" 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, p gy 
Schauffler’s %<¥, 


Dr. A. F. Schauffler has just written for us, 

“ The Teacher, the Child, and the Book,” 
which, we are told, is one of the most 
helpful volumes ever printed for Sun- 
day-school teachers. 

It is the outcome of long personal ex- 
perience, and advocates methods which 
have proved good by continuous testing. 

Every teacher should own it. 


200 pages. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 
Sena for descriptive circular. 


W. A. WILDE CO. ®0St0% Am 
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NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series, The 
Concise Bibie Dictionary, with 
Combined Concordance and Indexed Bible Atlas 
The Amercan Standard Edition of the Revised 
Bible now ready. 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


Thes. Nelson & Sons., Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., N. ¥ 
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BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma gas 


course, $1 per month. Cata 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, te 
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(Continued from page 746) 
the subject of the speaker's power over 
an audience. He was equally awake to 
the novel and perplexing difficulties 
which in our age obstruct the gospel on 
its way to the hearts of men. 
the need of meeting men of this age on 
the level on which they live, and help- 
ing them to discern from their own ex- 
periences the reality of what the preacher 
brings them. Above all, he 
that the final object of preaching is to 
reach, move, and strengthen men's 
wills. The book is one for the pulpit 
of to-day, from the heart of a genuine 
preacher, who has thought long and 
fruitfully over the problems of the pulpit. 


% 


Back to Bethel: Separation from Sin, and 
Fellowship with God. Northfield Exten 
sion Lectures, 1901. By F. B. Meyer 
B.A. New York and Chicago : Fleming H 
Revell Co. 30 cents. 


Mr. Meyer is a spring always flowing 
with fresh and purifying waters. His 
writings have a marked unity of purpose. 
He is the spokesman of the great move- 
ment which is broadening our practical 
theology by giving a larger place to the 
sanctification of believers than did the 


| ‘*evangelical’’ teaching of half a cen- 





tury ago. But he sets his theme in ever 
fresh light, and shows its relations to 
ever-new portions of the Bible. For 
instance, his use of, ‘In that day shall 
there be upon the bells of the horses, 
Holiness unto the Lord,’’ will be new to 
most readers. He connects it with the 
fact that horses were forbidden to the 
Jews, but the prophet foretells a time 
when the prohibition shall be removed, 
and the horse shall be dedicated to God. 
So he shows that there are things unsafe 
at one time in Christian practice, which 
at another may become safe for us by 
such a dedication. As is natural, Mr. 
Meyer goes to all quarters for what 
Spurgeon called ‘‘ water to start the 
pump.”’ 
a a 


Books Received 
October 28 to November 1 


Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia 
The Little Lady: Her Book. By Albert Bige- 
low Paine. I 
Galopoff, the Talking Pony. 


I. 
Cos and Capers. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
I. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York 
The Early Church: Its History and Litera- 
ture. [Christian Study Manuals.] By James 
Orr, M.A., D.D. 60 cents. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
Conditions of Success in Public Life. By 
George F. Hoar. 35 cents. 
How ? When? Where? By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
35 cents. 
War and Civilization. 
35 cents. 
Houghton, Miffiin, & Co., Boston 
Within the Gates. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
$1.25 
. the Twig i is Bent. By Susan Chenery. $1, 


$2, 
By Charles W. 


By William P. Trent 


The Fireside Sphinx. 
net. 

The Marrow of Tradition. 
Chestnutt. $1.50. 


Little, Brown, & Co., Boston 
| The Magic Key. By Elizabeth S. Tucker. 
A Japanese Miscellany. 
$1.60, net. 


Lutheran Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Il. 


By Agnes Repplier. 


$r. 
By Lafcadio Hearn. 


He saw | 


insisted | 








Hymnal and Order of Service for Caan | 


and Sunday-schools. 


| Michigan, at Ann Arbor. . 
| New Jersey, at Camden 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


Margot, the Court Shoemaker's Child. By 
Millicent E. Mann. §1, net 

Swedish Fairy Tales. By Anna Wauahlenberg. 
‘Translated by Axel Wahlenberg = $1, net 

A Parfit Gentil Knight. By Charlton Andrews. 
$1.50. 

McClure, Phillips, & Co. New York 

Held for Orders. By Frank H. Spearman. 
1.50. . 

Seen in Germany. By Ray Stannard Baker 
f2, net. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
The Isle of the Shamrock. Written and illus- 
trated by Clifton Johnson. $a. 
The Old Knowledge. By Stephen Gwynn. 
$1.50. 
The Hearts of Men. By H. Fielding. $3. 
The Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, O. 
Jingleman Jack. By James O'Dea. 
Frederick A Stokes Company, New York 
Bright Davs Through the Year. By Freder- 
ick M. Spiegle and Mabel Humphrey. $1.20, 
net 
Urchins at the Pole. By Marie Overton Cor- 
bin and Charles Buxton Going. $1, net. 
The Snow Baby. By Josephine Diebitsch 
Peary. $1.20, net. 
The Surprise Book. By Nell. K. McElhone. 
Illustrated by Albertine Randall Wheelan. 
1.20. 


Times Publishing Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Moravian Manual, sonseiinn an account 
of the Moravian Church ird edition. 


Compiled by J. Taylor Hamilton. 


a 


Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


State Sunday-School Conventions 

. November 6-8 
. November 12-14 
. November 20-22 


Vermont, at Vergennes 


<0 


A Plan for the United 
Study of Missions 


By Mrs. J. T. Gracey 
HE systematic study of missions is 
possibly one of the greatest factors 
in the development of missionary in- 
terest. 

It is difficult to calculate the power, 
extent, and influence of such study upon 
the thousands of women who, in the 
various auxiliaries, circles, or clubs, de- 
vote a portion of each month to the study 
of a world-wide work. During several 
years past nearly every Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society has had a carefully pre- 


| pared study-course covering its own field 
By Tudor Jenks. | 


and work, interspersed with something 
of a more general character. 

Women have prepared papers, searched 
encyclopedias, clipped bits of informa- 
tion from church and secular papers, 
read missionary magazines, studied maps, 
made maps of their own, made imagi- 
nary itineraries to missionary fields, un- 
til every condition of missionary work 
has been considered, The effect of this 
has been to develop great missionary in- 
telligence, broaden the intellectual hori- 
zon of the women, and give them a 
desire for something of a more general 
character than their own denomina- 
tional lines. 

From this need has developed the new 
United Study of Missions. A course of 
six lessons has been prepared, and will 
be taken up by the various woman’s 
boards in 1902. To Miss Abbie B. 
Child, secretary of the Woman's Board 

( Continued on page 748) 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


Seasons change. We can’t 
change them. We can’t pre- 
vent the coming of cold and 
damp airs. 

But we can prevent the sore 
throats, the coughs, colds and 
lung troubles by taking Scott’s 
Emulsion. Nothing does more 
to make the tender throat 
tough. Nothing gives such 
strength to weak lungs. 

Don't take risks—when it’s 
easy to be safe. Now is the 
season for taking Scott’s 
Emulsion in season. 

We'll send you a little to try, if you I’ke. 


scots & SOWNE, 9 Pearl sirect, New York 


Church and Sunday-school 


COLLECTIONS 


Latest, best, tested outfits used by ten 
denominations in forty-three states to 


promote systematic giving. Send postal 
Church Envelope Co. 
Mocking Birds, —— 
Se nae 
THE HOME DELIVERY LIBRARY 
permanent Our Home Delivery Library is al- 
through messengers to homes of members. 

















for samples or literature of kinds of 
goods wanted. Goods carriage free 
without advance pay. 
Eastside, 
Cleveland, Ohie 
ask | for free book on the care of 
BIRDS == birds and the aquarium. We have 
foe Herrotm kinds Se faney —- -¥ We 
— Ry ee Our 
filustrated seed 
ad tre” 
$15.00 te $30.00 per Week and Commission 
SALARY PAID WEEKLY 
We can use only men of highest grade. Position 
teady Gerongy established all over U.S. Books 
shipped weekly from central office to local 
branches, and managers superintend distribution 
‘cial features of our system: 1. All the new books 
furnished as published Subscribers eet ex- 
actly the books, they ask ibe, 


led i d fi ¥ ~ "Ma : 
soiled copies, no dues nor fines. znes 
furnished at one-fourth usual cost ace 


Send letter showing ability and character 
Also Boston, THE PAR sooty LIBRARY, 


Portland ‘aid-up capi 
New York 1-42 Wal sh A <.,Ubicago, 2. 
Louisvilie, New leans, Shien. 














THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Baten eer tier dere ar pet 


the ‘schokeene’ authors, Charles Presi angers 


Ler ° 
When My Richly Tt le ane ted 
gct= Py Bend 2% cents for one fd 
sued," Tilmsteated cireslar and termes oo application, 
The 8.8. SCRANTON CO., Hartford, Conn, 





AGENTS! 7 A tew retiable agents in city and coup- 


to seli our new fine art edition of 
The Child's , average easily $25 week! pao 
ences required Cassell & Co., Ltd, 7 and 9 W 
highteenth Street, New York. 





“Church rch Furnishings 


Individual Communion Service 


Made ef several ma- 
terials, with or with- 
eut handle. 


Write jor partuulars 


Geo H. Springer, Mer. 
256 and 258 Washingten Street, Boston. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
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(Continued from page 747) | 
of the Congregational Church, more than | 
to any other person, are we indebted for 
this scheme of united study. For years 
she has had it in her mind that the 


women of the various societies ought to | 


be bound together by this common tie. 
She had talked the matter over with 


menical Contference. 


On Tuesday, April 24, 1900, at the | 


woman's meeting in the Central Presby- 
terian Church, Miss Child presented the 


subject of an interdenominational scheme 


foi the study of missions, to be modeled 


somewhat after the plan of the Inter- | 
national Sunday-school Lessons, covering | 
Miss Child made the | 
statement that, upon examination, it was | 
fourd that two-thirds of the literature of | 


several years. 


the seven leading denominations treated 
on the same subjects, and this was an 


argument for unity. The subject was | 
very thoroughly discussed, and the con- 
viction deepened that the time had come 


for something of a more systematic and 
thovghtful grasp of all the matters per- 
The 
leaflet and tract had been 
most valuable, and were not to be super- 
but there was felt to be a need of 


a wider, 


taining to mission lands and work. 
missionary 


seded ; 
more comprehensive study of 
the spread of Christianity through the 


centuries. As a practical illustration of 


what was desired, three specimen lessons 


had been prepared, and were distributed 
among the delegates,—one treating on 
missions from apostolic times, another 
on the condition of women in China, 
and an outline study of India. At the 
close of the conference a meeting was 
called of representatives from the variou: 


matter, and, as a result, a committee was 
appointed to whom was referred the 
whole with 


matter, power, 


sons to present to the different societies. 


A correspondence with some thirty or | 
forty societies in this country and Europe 
brought very hearty responses of approval | 


of the plan, and it was decided that a | 
preliminary course on Christian missions | 
in the nineteenth century should be 
issued at once to meet the demand of | 
some societies that had not issued a pro- 
gram for the year. These preliminary 
jessons covered the following subjects . 
1. ‘‘Awakenings and Beginnings."’ 2. 
‘*The Century in India.”" = 3. 
Century in China."' 
in Japan."’ 5. ‘* The Century in Africa.”" 
6. ‘* Opportunities and Coming Conflicts 
of the Twentieth Century."’ 

The six lessons which have been pre- 
pared for 1902, and which will be fol- 


lowed by hundreds of thousands of stu- | 


‘&ents of missions, auxiliaries, circles, 


clubs, Christian Endeavor Societies, and | 
, . | 
Student Volunteers, cover the following | 


subjects : 

1. Paul to Constantine. —From the! 
Apostolic Age to the 
the 
century. 


Roman Empire. 


2. Constantine to Charlemagne. — 
From the Christicnizaticn of the Roman 


| Crusading Church. 
| century. 

some of her friends, but nothing definite 
was done until the meeting of the Ecu- | 


| topics are few, 
woman's boards to further consider the | 


if thought | 
practicable, to prepare a course of les- | - 


| two things to do . 
| or feed him properly on food that will rebuild 
the brain and nerve cells. That food is Grape- 


‘« The | 
4. ‘* The Century | 


Christianization of | 
First to fourth | 


_Empire to the Establishnient of the 
Christian Empire of the West. Fourth 
to the ninth century. 

3. Charlemagne to Bernard of Clair- 
vaux.—From the Establishment of the 
Christian Empire of the West to the 
Ninth to the twelfth 


4. Bernaud of Clairvaux to Luther. — 
From the Crusading Church to the Refor- 
mation. Twelfth to the sixteenth cen- 





tury. 

5. Luther to the Halle Missionaries. 
—From the Reformation to the Founda- 
tion of Early European Societies for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. Sixteenth to 
the eighteenth century. 

6. The Halle Missionaries to Carey 
and Judson.—From the Foundation of 


Early European Societies for the Propa- | 


gation of the Gospel to the Beginning ot 
Nineteenth Century Missions. 
teenth to the nineteenth century. 

These, it will be seen, are historical, 


Eigh- | 


covering the period between apostolic | 


and modern missions. 
to six. 


They are limited 
This is in order that societies wish- 
ing to traverse the ground more slowly 
may divide the lessons, and, more par- 
ticularly, that these wider studies may 
not encroach upon time which justly be- 


longs to the immediate interests of each | 


separate church. For instance, 
Woman's Missionary Friend, the organ 
of the Woman's Board of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, has published the 


| progra’a for the year (a four-page monthly 


issue, with thirty thousand subscribers), 
alternating the denominational subject 
with one of the united subjects. 

The lessons will be varied to conform 
to the needs of those who use them. The 
and simple enough for 
boys and girls, and yet capable of ex- 


| pansion to the grade of accomplished 


students of missions ; and it is expected 


(Continued on page 750) 








Take Them Out 
Or Peed Them on Pood they an Study On 


When a student begins to break down from 
lack of the right kind of food, there are only 
either take him out of school, 


Nuts. 
A boy writes from Jamestown, N. Y., saying : 
‘**A short time ago I got into a bad condition 
| from over-study, but mother, having heard 
about Grape-Nuts food, began to feed me on 
| it. It satisfied my hunger better than any 
other food, and the results were marvelous. I 
got fleshy like a good fellow. My usual morn- 
ing headaches disappeared, and I found I could 
study for a long period without feeling the 
effects of it. 

* After [had been using Grape-Nuts Food 
for about two months, I felt like a new boy 
altogether. My face had been pale and thin, 
but is now round, and has considerable color. 
I have gained greatly in strength as well as 
flesh, and it is a pleasure to study, now that I 
am not bothered with my head. I passed all 
of my examinations with a reasonably good 
percentage, —extra good in some of them, —and 
it was Grape-Nuts that saved me from a year's 
delay in entering college. 

‘‘Father and mother have both been im- 
proved by the use of Grape-Nuts Food. Mother 
was troubled with sleepless nights, and got very 
thin, and looked careworn. She has gained her 
normal strength and locks, and sleeps well 
‘nights."" Don FE 


| 
| 
! 
| 


Cooper. 


The | 
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school, and class. 
surest guide. 


Sunday-school. 


THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM 


For Sunday-Schools and Churches 


Send for our full set of samples with 
instructions how to introduce and 
successfully conduct the system. 

Its use will more than double the 
receipts. 


MacCalla & Co., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


Where to Get Church.or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It’s worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where sup- 
plies may be purchased. Here is.a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom 
would be glad to correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, 
When you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the 
It appears once a month. One advertiser or another, among these, 
is almost certain to have for sale whatever supplies are desired in any church or 





Few churches with a plates ceiling have a perfect 
one, and in many the plaster may drop without 


notice A Stamped-Steel Ceiling of pat- 


terns selected with good taste, properly applied one 
decorated, will be durable and be sure to shone 
that it is considered when you build or Te 
Send a diagram with measures and some descri 
tion of the room. A design or plan and estimate for 
the work complete can then sent you. Especial 
een given to church and residence work, 
Hoary ©. ° Werthrep 40 Cherry St., New York. 
Office, 74 tequitable | Building, Boston. 





THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
*¢ In Excelsis for School and Chapel ’”’ 


just 

took or the se ever issued by The Century Co. 
It is designed to to help young people toward the forma- 
tion of good taste in music. Do not take a new book 
for your school without seeing it. A single sample 
copy (to be returned if not adopted) be sent, 
free, to any reader of THe SunDAY SCHOOL Times, 
by addressing 


“yoy is the largest and most complete 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 5 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
mieeas Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 
ENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
wakilen gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate 


i. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





The Mastery of 
Memorizing 


Invaluable Se Brey Student, Teacher, 
r Public Speaker 
Postpaid, $1.00. ‘* Memorizing Scripture’’ 
and Booklet free. 
MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202, N. Y. City 


Ostermoor 
Church Cushio1s 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 
the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions.’ 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 





OXFORD MAPS 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


These maps cover all Biblical 
Geography, and are accepted 


Palestine authority, containing all re- 
Western Asia cent discoveries. The maps of 

Palestine and of Egypt are es- 
Egypt and Sinai __sentia! for the lessons of the 


ear. Special terms to Sab- 


St. Paul’s Travels th-schools for these maps ; 
r the four maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS. Oxterd, Obie 


VOCALION 


CHURCH and CHAPEL ORGANS 
Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illiv’strated catalogue. 
THE VOCALION ORGAN CO. 
156 Fifth Avenue New York 





Christmas Recitations 


and Services. Send 30 cents, and 
we will mail a book of Christmas 
recitations and six sample services 
for Christmas, the latter supplied at 
$1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 
GOODENOUGH & WodLon co. 
122 Nassau Street. New York City 





OUR 
Stereopticons 
and 
Oil Lanterns 


Have no equal. Views 
of all subjects. Lowest 
} “ices. Send for catalog 
L. MANASSE, 46 FE. 
Madison St., Chicago. 








NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


At Christmas Time, music by Gabriel ond 
others, 5cts The Child of Christmas-Tide 


primary, by Mrs. Atwood, 5 cts. etptagps Re» 
citations, 15 cts. Primary T: r’s Friend, 
by Mrs. Atwood, r5c n Bi Cards, 


25 cts dozen elcome Cards, 

whies’ Visit to the Children 
entertainment, 5 cts Huloid Grad rade’ Holla, 
rd All kinds ot Kindergarten, Cradle 


Su 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


oe — 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 








The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 

175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Publishes oe well-known Pilgrim Series a 
lesson and Sunday-school pa 
Samples ond rice-list free. Books and peri fcals 
of all other houses furnished at minimum rates 
Sunday-school library books trom all publishers a 
specialty 

J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager 








CANDY BOXES 


BEAUTIFUL ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


Made especially for us, cannot be bought else- 
where. Prices: $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 per hun- 
dred, shipping extra. 


American Baptist Publication Society 














73,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMI NA FOR THE SUN- 


DAY-SCHOOL 


The best Sunday-school hymnal published. 
Specimen copy free, for examination, to 
pastors, ~ “yet — — 
A. S. BARNGS & £ £0., Pu 
h Va ce York City 
i — and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free 

Publishers of New mtury Teacher's 
Monthty for conshare, superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young People’s 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunday-schoo!l pa 
in America. Dealers in seed | requisite for the Sunday 
school. Send tor illustrated catalog and particulars. 











1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Hagerstown, 


M. P. MOLLER within 


Manufacturer and Builder of 


PIPE ORGANS 


We build pipe organs specially designed for use in 
the Sunday-school. Write for our latest catalogue 
with full oo hey Our instruments and their 
prices are both right for you 





Reed organs and piahos at manufacturer’ s prices. 





N all correspondence with dealers 
advertised in this Directory, men- 
tion The Sunday School Times. 

This will oblige the publishers of this 
paper as well as the advertiser, and 
will frequently be of distinct advantage 
to vou. 
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Perfecting the Teacher’s Equipment 


VERY good Sunday-school worker is a student of 

life. Everything that makes life richer in spir- 

itual power, that broadens human sympathy, that brings 

the teachers into clearer knowledge of human needs and 

how to meet them, is a part of the wise teacher's 
equipment. 

A glance through any issue of the paper will show 
what regularly appears in the compact yet compre- 
hensive and clear lesson-help material, as prepared by 
the acknowledged leaders in each department of study 
and teaching. 

No one issue of the paper, however, can do more 
than illustrate the wealth of other articles constantly 
appearing in its columns, It would be difficult to 
overstate the wide interest that has been aroused by 
articles that have thus appeared. 

ae 

In these days, when Christian thought and service 
are poured out for the down-trodden and unendowed, 
it is good to know what the real needs are, and what 
is accomplished actually. Mr. Jacos A. RIIs is at 
his best in several articles he has prepared for The 
Sunday School Times on How the Other Half Cares 
for Its Own; and Mrs. MAuD BALLINGTON BooTH 
will tell the singularly inspiring and pathetic story ot 
How the Nation's Prisoners Are Being Saved. 

In the not distant future, Christian workers in the 
Sunday-school and out of it will have a message, 
through this paper, from the noted Scotch evangelist, 
JouN MCNEILL, in A PLAIN TALK TO CHRISTIAN 
WorkKeERS. The president of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Dr. STEWART, will write on PRESENT-DAY 
OPPORTUNITIES OF THE MINISTRY. 

While on his tour around the world, Mr. Joun R. 
Mott, the secretary of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, will give readers of The Sunday School 
Times ‘glimpses of the work. Mr. Ropert E. SPEER 
will write several articles on MISSIONARY ASPECTS OF 
GREAT EVENTS IN THE WORLD'S HIsTory. 

In the marvelous history of Bible distribution there 
are many unwritten chapters. THE SECRETARIES OF 
THE AMERICAN AND OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETIES will relate the fascinating narrative 
of How THE WoRLD Gets ITs BIBLES. The agent of 
the American Bible Society in Manila, the Rev. J. C. 
GooprIch, is to tell incidents of GIVING THE BIBLE 
TO THE FiLipInos. And who will not welcome the 
series of articles by PROFESSOR IRA M. PRICE, telling 
us THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, giving the 
very information so many of us want to have at hand. 

As we follow the Bible in our thought into other 
lands, interest quickens in the life of those beyond 
the seas. SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE HOLy LAND 
will be described by Dr. JostaAH STRONG. Dr. Ep- 
WARD P. HERRICK, of Havana, will write about THE 
SuNDAY-SCHOOL AS CuBA’s Hope. It will be with 
no little curiosity that many will read in this paper 

the experiences of AN AMERICAN KINDERGARTNER 
IN THE PHILIPPINES, by MARY AMELIA Capy. And 
just beyond our new possessions lies a land of inex- 
haustible lore, from which an American teacher has 
returned to make charming translations of the Chinese 
Mother Goose, and to bring many a serious and note- 
worthy fact in Chinese life to our notice. PROFESSOR 
Isaac TAYLOR HEADLAND has noted THINGS IN CHINA 
THAT ILLUSTRATE THE BIBLE, and these will be 
described in The Sunday School Times. 
ry 

Revealed only by the tireless research of explorer 
and scholar, long-hidden treasures of knowledge have 
come to light from beneath the plains of Babylonian 
conquest, and The Sunday School Times numbers on 
its regular editorial staff the man whose unsurpassed 
scholarship and untiring energy have done so much 
to find and translate these ancient records. Light 





had been thrown in this way upon the Bible story, 
and still the DISCOVERIES CONTINUE UNDER PROFESSOR 
HILPRECHT S GUIDANCE. He is now in the East, and 
is to continue reporting his own and others’ fresh dis- 
coveries in Bible lands promptly and exclusively to 
The Sunday School Times. Dr. Hilprecht has had 
many adventures in this work. He will soon tell, in 
this paper, the thrilling story of A RIDE THROUGH 
THE DESERT. 

So much is written about the seamy side of the 
world that it will gratify and cheer the readers of this 
paper to know that there are good men who believe 
there are innumerable good men. MR. WILLIAM J. 
Coomss, a millionaire importer, will write an article 
on THE WorRLD'’s Honesty, while Mr. JAMES G. 
CANNON, Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank, 
New York City, will write concerning HIGH MORAL 
STANDARDS IN BANKING CIRCLES, 

2 

During the coming twelve months there will be 
several memorable stories for grown folks, among 
which are these, written at the special request of the 
Editor : 

AN IRRELEVANT OBJECTION : 

Scots KIRK. 
By Ian Maclaren. 

ELIJAH’S GOBLET: A PASSOVER STORY. 

By Israel Zangwill. 

More Aunt ABBY STORIES. 

By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 


A STory OF THE 


In the study of the lessons from week to week, it is 
often desirable to have an especially full treatment of 
one important phase of the lesson. Among such 
coming ‘‘SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE LESSONS’’ are: 

SIMON PETER: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 

By John Sparhawk Jones, D. D. 


THE MAN PAUL. 
By Professor Dr. William M. Ramsay. 


A VISIT TO THE SCENE OF PAUL'S SHIPWRECK. 
By Harry Steele Morrison. 


TESTIMONY FROM THE ANIMALS TO THE AUTHOR- 
SHIP OF DEUTERONOMY. 
By Canon H. B. Tristram, D.D. 


PALESTINE THE WORLD'S BATTLE-FIELD. 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


MOSES AND THE MONUMENTS. 
By Professor A. H. Sayce. 


BIBLE LANDS ON THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
By Professor John H. Bernard. 


How To StupDy THE ACTS. 
An Editorial. 

It is the special purpose of the editorial pages to 
further the upbuilding of character, and in so doing to 
deal with many of the problems of every-day life. In 
that department of the paper will appear editorials on 

How To DEAL WITH DOUBTERS. 

How TO KNow WHERE Gop Wants Us. 


Is CHURCH A SUITABLE PLACE FOR YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN ? 


DECEIVING CHILDREN ABOUT SANTA CLAUS. 


LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF PAUL TO EverRy—Day 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


CAN THE SECULAR SCHOOL BE RAISED TO THE 
PLANE OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ? 
and many others of equal interest. 

Akin to such problems and themes are those be- 
longing especially to parents and teachers of children. 
Mr. GeorGe H. ARCHIBALD will write several arti- 
cles on Problems of Parents, and their Solutions ; 
Dr. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, on Crucial Years in the 
Child's Spiritual Life ; Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH, on 
Training Children in the Use of Money; James L. 
HUGHEs, author of ‘* Dickens as an Educator,"’ on 
The Sin of Making your Child a Don't-er; Carl 
Kelsey, on Caring for Children in the Criminal Courts. 

In the wide field of Sunday-school methods this 
paper is constantly on the lookout for tested plans. 


Correspondence is established with a large number 
of schools doing conspicuously good work, and the 
paper is furnished with specimens of printed matter 
and descriptions of plans and accounts of successful 
efforts in every phase of the work. At this writing 
nearly forty complete articles have been secured, and 
many others arranged for, to say nothing of scores of 
brief suggestive paragraphs. 
rd 
Among those whose work will appear in this depart- 
ment are Marion Lawrance; J. Cleveland Cady, the 
well-known Sunday-school architect ; Professor H. M. 
Hamill; Dr. W. A. Duncan; Dr. James A. Worden ; 
Dr. Louis F. Benson; Dr. Charles Roads; Hugh 
Cork ; Henry Collins Woodruff ; Dr. A. E. Dunning; 
Rose M. Wood-Allen ; Dr. William H. Tolman ; Alice 
Hamilton Rich ; Amos R. Weils ; Professor Ernest De 
Witt Burton ; Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, and A. H. 
McKinney. The special articles will include : 


HInts ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

How to Know Goop SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. 
STRIKING INCIDENTS OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
A. SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN A SAW-MILL. 

PRACTICAL HINTS FOR NORMAL CLASSES. 

THE PARENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY. 

THINGS DONE By A LIVE PRIMARY UNION. 
GRADING AS AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT. 

ARE SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS FEASIBLE ? 
SUNDAY-—SCHOOL WORK IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

THE AFTERMATH OF HOUSE—TO—HOUSE VISITATION, 
TEACHING MORALITY IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
How WE GET THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 
CADBURY'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL BREAKFAST AT 7. 30. 
KEEPING THE CITY SCHOOL GOING IN SUMMER. 
How TO SECURE THE SCHOLARS’ LESSON STUDY. 


A TEACHERS —MEETING THAT COUNTS FOR SOME- 
THING. 


How THE Worst CLaAss BECAME THE BEST. 

How Two HUNDRED Boys WERE CAUGHT. 

MAKING THINGS CLEAR TO THE CHILDREN. 

A SuNDAY-SCHOOL QUESTION CONTEST. 

How A JUNIOR TEACHERS’ —MEETING WAS STARTED. 

A GENTILE IN A MORMON SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 

: we 

Among the most noteworthy articles published in 
The Sunday School Times during the past year or 
two were the PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF H. CLAY 
TRUMBULL. His varied experience and wide ac- 
quaintance in many spheres of life enable Dr. Trum- 
buil to relate facts about men and events that are of 
absorbing interest. He will continue the occasional 
contributien of similar articles to these columns. 

There will also appear some intensely interesting 
Personal Reminiscences of IRA D. SANKEy, now for 
the first time to be seen in print, and exclusively in 
The Sunday School Times. 

One whose writings always find a world-wide read- 
ing is the Rev. Dr. J. R. MILLER. He is at his best 
in expressing in words our spiritual needs and their 
fulfilling, as applied to the daily problems of life that 
confront us. Dr. Miller will write on HELP FOR 
Every—Day Livinc. Another man whose keen in- 
sight and illustrative power are known to readers of 
this paper is AMos R. WELLS, who will continue to 
contribute occasional Homespun Homilies, —sermons 
in miniature, and yet not sermons so much as vivid 
little pictures of moral truths. And who would not 
be glad to-day to hear the clear voice and ringing 
tones of MALTBIE D. Bascock, or read his trenchant 
phrases? He delighted in expressing his thought in 
brief paragraphs. But The Sunday School Times has 
for publication one of the few longer articles that he 
wrote, and it is not a word too long, in its telling of 
THE THINGS THAT SURVIVE. 

(For Subscription Rates, see page 750.) 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, November 9, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 
i Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year, 
$ 1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
. less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

‘ : One free copy addi- 
Fr ee Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate, 

“~ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any 
Additions time to a club—such additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
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as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
mailed, separately, at the rate of 
$1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time 
without charge. 


How Papers 
are 
Addressed 


The paper is mot sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time aid for, untess by special request. 

Enough — of any one issue of the paper toenable 
all the teachers of aschool to examine it, will be sent 
(ree, upon application 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the | 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at | 
the following rate, which in cludes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers, 


‘ | 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


«* Who then is willing 
To consecrate his service 
This day unto the Lord ?”’ 

WANTED A gentleman of some 

* means, whose time is 
largely absorbed in business, desires the ser- 
vices, during a portion of each dav, of a young, 
active, intelligent man in assisting in carrying 
out certain philanthropic work. young 
clergyman of broad views, or one desiring to 
consecrate himself to this kind of work, pre- 
ferred. Only a small salary can be paid. Ad- 
dress, stating age, experience, and necessary 
living salary, ‘‘ PHILANTHROPIST,"’ care of 
The Religious Press Association, Witherspoon 

























Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


supplemen 


Supplement 
John B, Smith. 


this, and orders 


ory, Sunday-School Exercise 


Number Two # # # Now Ready 


TRIKING facts about temperance and intemperance are included in a new 
temperance lesson, or at any time in any Sunday-school. 
been a real need for condensed, trustworthy, and convincing statements of fact 
on this vital subject, for use in Sunday-schoois, in form and material and price 
especially adapted for use by the school as a whole, or by separate classes. 
pared by the author of the well-known Supplemental Question Course, Mr. 
Thousands of schools will welcome a special supplemental service such as 


a two-cent stamp. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


on Temperance 









tal exercise of responsive readings for use with the quarterly 
There has 


al Temperance Lesson Number Two has been carefully pre- 


should be placed promptly. A specimen copy will be sent for 


Price, $1.00 per hundred, postpaid. 








Educational 


DO NOT STAMMER — 


Yor can be cured. Can refer to The Sunday School 
Times. ; 


book. 


|| 17th YEAR. 


Have cured hund 
E. S. Johnston, Pre 
delphia 


A reputable journal may obtain notes on the 
Sunday-school lessons, without expense, from 
a well-known writer. 
Shokan, New York. 


1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 





Kid Gloves 


Beautifully cleaned. 


Superior Work. 10 


reds. Send for descriptive Send a soiled pair and 10 cents to 


sident and Founder, Phila- 





Edward B. ry: Glove C r, 
t, Roch ie 


Institute for Stammerers, 241 Mill Stree ester 











When a corn begins to grow, 
Peace of mind is sure to go. 

A-Corn Salve is the remedy. 15 
cents. From druggists, or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


Address P. O. Box 36, 
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FOR CHILDREN, 
STORIES ABOUT JESUS. 
By Mas. Joun RK. Gow. 


A course composed wholly of stories from the 
) Gospels, carefully selected to meet the needs of 












{ primary classes, as viewed from the modern stand- 
@ point. Just the kind of lessons that primary 
f teachers have been so long waiting for. 

) Published in three des for children under 
f ten, with a Teacher's Helper giving Lesson Talk, 
Blackboard Work, etc. 


= thorough study of Christ's life. 











THE BLAKESLEE GRADED LESSONS 


NEW SERIES FOR 1902. 


For YOUN 


FROM BETHLEHEMTO OLIVET. 


By Rev. E. 


Acomprehensive and connected study of Christ’s 
ing out clearly its steps of progress and 
portant teachings. 


life, bri 
its more 
in giving young people a 
the historic Christ. 


Published in three grades for the main school, 
with a Manual affording teachers abundant aid 


in their work. 


These lessons belong to THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) SYSTEM, and are prepared in three courses, 
) with seven grades, helper,and manual. They embody all the 
| graded in methods to meet the needs of all classes. t 
Send for specimen lessons. 


THe Biste Stupy Pustiswine Co., 


hey are specially recommended for Sunday schools that wish to make 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
G Peopte. 





FoR ADULTS. 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS. 
By Rev. W. ©. Birrina, D. D. 


Practica! and doctrinal lessons from the deeds 
and words of Christ, aes form of top- 
ics for discussion, which bring up all the great 
truths of the Gospel and afford a rich treat for 
thoughtful students of the Bible. 

Published in one de for Bible classes, and 
using the same Teacher’s Manual as the Young 
People’s Course. 


Biakasiec. 


An invaluable aid 
thorough knowledge of 





latest improvements, and are carefully adapted in materials and 


95 SouTH ST., BOSTON, MAss. 





20,000 CHURCHES 


HOLMAN BIBLES 





RACE OF THE AUSTRALIAN-LONDON MA 


Family editions in six languages. 
variety. Catalogue free. A. J. HOLMAN & C0., 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
with Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene or Oil. 
LICENSED to manufacture electric and combi- 


nation gas and electric fixtures. Send gimensions 
—" i. Pp. FRINK, Rw YORE. 





.. Pronouncing Teacher’s Bibles in great 
122-126 oh SL, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Address George H. 








Mailed anywhere for a postage stamp. 


Daniels, G. P. A., Grand Central Station, New York. 
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(Continued from page 748) 
| that at every meeting current events and 
items of denominational interest will be 
a part of the program. To aid in the 
preparation of the uniform lessons, a 
| hand-book has been prepared by Louise 
| Manning Hodgkins, which contains in 
compact form information needed for 
each of the six studies, with historical 
tables and suggestions for advance study, 
papers and discussions. A book which 
has to do with the march of Christianity 
through the world in the first eighteen 
centuries of the Christian era cannot fail 
to be of the greatest interest to every 
Christian woman, and the author has 
made from the topics, condensed as they 
are, a captivating and thrilling text-book. 
There are valuable historical tables, and 
suggestions for advance study, papers, 
and discussions, The book, ‘‘ Via Christi: 
An Introduction to the Study of Mis- 
sions,’’ is published by the Macmillan 
Company. The price, bound in paper, 
is but thirty cents ; in cloth, fifty cents. 
It is expected that the books will be or 
dered by the different denominational 
boards, and be obtained by locai socie- 
ties from their headquarters. Each de- 
nominational missionary magazine, it is 
hoped, will supplement the text-book by 
expanding some of its suggestions, and 
that all societies at their meetings will be 
enriched by an interchange of valuable 
and inspiring missionary literature. It 
is proposed, also, to issue a set of six 
maps and twenty Perry pictures illus- 
trating the lessons, at reasonable prices. 


This course may be taken up and fol- 
lowed by all classes of young people, 
students in colleges, and various socie- 
ties. To all who will study the course 
carefully there will come a broader in- 
tellectual development and a deeper 
spiritual insight. This present course is 
to be followed by studies of India, China, 
Japan, and other countries, each volume 
treating of missions in the country te 
which it is devoted, and will probably 
cover about seven years. 

The Central Committee to whom has 
been committed this responsible work 
consists of the following: Chairman, 
Miss Abbie B. Child, 704 Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Massachusetts, 
home secretary Woman's Board of Mis- 
sions (Congregational) ; Mrs. J.T. Gracey, 
177 Pearl Street, Rochester, New York, 
recording secretary Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ; Miss Ellen C. Par- 
sons, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
editor Woman’s Work for Woman (Pres- 
byterian); Mrs. A. T. Twing, Church 
Missions House, Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, 
honorary secretary of the Woman's 
Auxiliary, Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society (Episcopal) ; Mrs. N. M. 
Waterbury, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Massachusetts, home secretary Woman's 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society ; 
secretary and treasurer of the Committee, 
Miss Clementina Butler, Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts, home secretary Northeast 








Branch Women's Frreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
| Church. 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will a! ways be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. . 

















We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
5 times the amount loaned thereon 


Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne G Winne 
Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 


INVESTMENTS 


to 6% interest. We have sold 
5 our mortgages for 22 years 

without loss to any purchaser. 
We now offer choice first mort- 
gages in the fertile and well-watered 
Black-Waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 


LOANS GUARANTEED 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 


* 




















Seven Per Cent 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. We can highly recom- 
mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 
est returns. We have a number of other good 
investment stocks. Send for list. 
Hugh pachae & Co., Bankers, 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that vou saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 





November 24, 1901. Thanksgiving. 
Isa. 25 : 1-8. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoON.—Thankfulness in the heart (Psa. 9: 
I-1t). 

TUES.—Rejoicing always (Phil. 3 : 1-10). 

WED.—The grateful household (Josh. 24 : 
1-6, 14, 15). 

THURS.—Praise and life (Jas. 3 : 1-10). 

FRr1.—A thankful nation (Psa. 67 : 1-7). 

SaT.—The spirit of gratitude (Eph. 5: 
15-21). 











E LIKE appreciation. If we go 

out of our way to be nice to oth- 

ers, or to do them a service, and no 
notice is taken of it, we do not like it as 
well as when what-we do is met with 
hearty thankfulness. - We do not do 
such things for the sake of the apprecia- 
tion, and as true Christians who owe to 
ourselves the duty of faithfulness, and to 
others the duty of unselfishness, we shall 
do them even though no syllable of 
thanksgiving reaches us, But genuine 
praise and gratitude for what we have 
done for others warms our hearts, and 
puts a spring and heartiness into our 
service. Think now if there is any one 
whom you could thank, and go and do 
it, or write a note. Thanksgiving Day is 
a good day to number your blessings. 
Write to those who have brought them 
to you. Tell your friends the good they 
have done for you, and gladden all the 
hearts you can by revealing to them the 
gladness of your own for their goodness 


and love. 
4 


And God likes love. He is complete 
in himself, but he is also our Father, and 
he desires to hear his children call him 
‘our Father,’’ and to come to him for 
the good things he is eager to bestow. 


And then he likes to hear them thank | 


him gratefully. Paul knew this, and he 


our requests be made known unto God. 


Let us believe that when Jesus called | 


tells us in everything, by prayer and | 
supplication with thanksgiving, to let. 


And all that God did for Israel he has 
done for us, and much more. What- 
ever ground for glad gratitude Israel had 
we have, but multiplied many fold. He 
has given our nation greater blessings 
than Israel possessed, and our church is 
a church, not looking forward to Christ 
only, but possessing the record of his 
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life on earth, and the joy of his divine | ' 
Count up all the blessings we | 
enjoy which the old world and those old 
| ages never knew, 


presence. 


and bless God for 
them ali. 
< 


Thanksgiving is one of the beneficent 
| forces in forming character. It begets 


cheerfulness, conterit, radiance of face, | 


and heartiness of human intercourse. 
The man who is bent on discharging his 
debt in the way of the recognition of the 
kindly services of ‘which every day he is 
the beneficiary, is sure to get a keener 
eye for the good about him, in others, 
and in the world. The more sunshine 
he gives away, the sunnier will his own 
life become. Thanksgiving is one of 
these things of which it is true that, the 
more you give away, the more you have 
remaining, and for two reasons,—the 
giving is a self-replenishing, and the 
giver is more and more filled with 
the thanksgiving of others. 


% 


There is far too little praise and thanks- 
giving in the world. Tips and prizes 
and honors have transmuted human ap- 
preciation into coin, and have them- 
selves become perfunctory and commer- 
cial. Let us bring back into life the 
spirit of glad gratefulness, of hearty 
praise, of watchful thanksgiving. And 
| now to-day begin by thanking all the 





| you. Thank your servants, your office 
| boy, the elevator man, your wife, your 
Most of all, 

| thank the good Father and his Son Jesus 


| Christ, and that Holy Spirit of God who 


| pastor, your family doctor. 


things, in spite of all that must be offen- 
sive to him in us and our selfish, thank- 
less ways. 





Paralysis and Coffee 


Symptoms Disappear when Drug is 
Abandoned 


God «‘ our Father,’’ he meant us to un- | 


derstand that God is a Father, and that 
the grateful voices of his children are as 


voices of their children in the ears of 


earthly fathers, 
“ 


Israel did not call God Father, but the 
hearts of its psalmists and prophets 
overflowed in their songs of gratitude. 
What good thing was there that he had 
not done for them? Where was there a 
God like the God of Israel? It will do 
every Christian good to read the Psalms, 
and to make a list of the blessings for 
which the grateful people praised the 
Lord. If he was great, he was greatly 


to be praised, and the Book of Psalms 





ends with a splendid outburst of praise 
and thanksgiving. 


sweet in his ears as are the thankful | 


‘** Tea and coffee were forbidden by my physi- 
cian, for I had symptoms of paralysis, and it 
was plain that the coffee was the cause of the 
trouble. I began using Postum Food Coffee, 
and am now a steady advertisement for Postum. 
| The old symptoms of paralysis disappeared in 
a very brief time after I began the use of 
Postum and quit the use of coffee. Do not use 
my name publicly, if you please."’ 
Morrow, O. The above name can be given 
by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

Coffee is such a direct poison to the nerve 
centers of many highly organized people that 
it produces all sorts of disorders, from stomach 
and bowel troubles, palpitation of the heart 
kidney troubles, etc., up to more intricate ner- 
vous diseases, such as paralysis. The way to 
keep well is to leave off coffee, or any nerve 





centers. Sure and well-defined improvement 
in health will follow this course, as can be 
proven by any person who will make the trial. 














Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
con enient, stylish, economical. Made of fine 
cloth, and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn- 
down collars are reversible, and give double ser- 
vice, 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 


When soiled, discard Ten collars or five 
pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. in 
stamps for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name 
size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 4, Boston 


“ee 


Our fashion book 

















| people who do good or useful things for | 


abides in us, and persuades us te better | 


destroyer of that sort, and use Postum Food | 
Coffee, which is a direct rebuilder of the nerve 


| shows, in a plain, interesting style-and-price 
| way, how smart dressing can be accomplished 
| with no more cost, if as much, as for general 
indifferent commonplace styles, 
| Minimum profit on high-class goods— 
lively growth of this business proves it. 
Immense variety of 
new suits, jackets, long coats, 
skirts, waists, fine furs, 
for ladies and 
misses. 
Girls’ garments. 
Men’s and boys’ clothing. 
Most expert class of workmanship— best 
resources for strictly correct styles. 
See that we send you a copy—new Fash- 
ion Book and Dry Goods Catalogue—satisfy 
yourself how firmly we establish our claim. 








Just put on sale lot of all-wool Home- 
spuns, full 50 inches wide, 40¢. yard—good 
mixtures of brown and tan—such nice sightly 
goods for little money, you'll know for sure, 
when you see samples, that you’re giving 
attention to something extraordinary, 


' BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 











THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
Offi Co *s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








CASH CAPITAL..... 


ecene -ssssse01$§00,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsuran 
o CORRE os psiescerescrsdtnees00esc01 1,729,708.58 


Surpius over all Liabilities,............247,362 42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, 


$2,477,069.00 
THOS H. MONTGOMERY, Prestdent. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec and 7reas 
WM F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec 
WM B KELLY, Gen! Mgr 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos H Montgomery Charles S Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F Beale 
jae cue utetaasen, — oe Welsh, 
os E. Gillingham tdward Lowber We 
‘Archibald R. Montgomery. 
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AMERICAN 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Bishop Potter 
Lyman J. Gage 
John D. Long 
General King 
Booker Washington 
Admiral, Hichborn 
Carroll D. Wright 


SPECIAL 
WRITERS 

Poultney Bigelow 
Julian Ralph 
Lillian Nordica 
Professor Holden 
Felix Oswald 
Lady Jeune 
Henry W. Lucy 


The Youth's 
Companion 


For 1902 


THE COMPANION continues to keep’ pace with the growth 
of the country. Its stories, its special articles, its editorials, 
its selections represent American life in its best form. 
FOR 1902 the foremost men and women of the English- 
speaking world have been enlisted as_ contributors. 
The work of an unprecedented number of new and 
promising writers has also been secured. Thus the con- 
Stantly increasing demand for the best reading suited to 
all members of the inteliigent American household will 
be fully met. 





28-Page Prospectus of 1902 Volume and Sample 
Copies sent FREE to any address. 


Three-Quarters of a Century 
in the American Home. 





For 75 years The Youth’s Companion has been published every week as a family paper. 
its constancy to a high standard has won the confidence of the American people. 
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In these 75 years 


FOREIGN 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Duke of Argyll 
James Bryce 

Wu Ting-fang 
Justin McCarthy 
Sir Edwin Arnold 
T. P. O’Connor 
Winston Churchill 


STORY 
WRITERS 


C. A. Stephens 
Frank R. Stockton 
Marshall Saunders 
Jane Barlow 

Rider Haggard 
Elia W. Peattie 
Eva W. Brodhead 
Sarah Orne Jewett 





Offer to New Subscribers. 









with name and address and $1.75 will receive: 


Fre 


articles, anecdotes, etc., — till January, 1903, for $1.75. 





Every New Subscriber who will mention this paper or cut out this slip and send it at once 


—All the issues of The Youth’s Companion fer the remaining weeks of 1901. 
— The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

— The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in twelve colors and gold. 
And The Youth’s Companion for fifty-two weeks of 1902, more than 200 stories, 50 special 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 





201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 





